


HOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


THE TIMES; OR, MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


A NOVEL. 





By tHe Epitor. 


INTRODUCTION. 
CHAPTER I. 


WHICH IS PURELY INTRODUCTORY, SOMEWHAT DISCURSIVE, 
AND NEED NOT BE READ BY THOSE WHO DO NOT CARE 
TO UNDERSTAND. 


Tue novel writer may be regarded as standing in the same 
relation to social life as the historian occupies in the political 
world. 

Whilst the latter selects only, those great events which 
have engaged the attention and occupied the thoughts, and 
employed the hours, of the ‘‘ busy great men” of past ages, 
and which have exerted a material influence, whether for 
weal or for woe, on the destinies of nations and the fate of 
millions, and thus occupies, in the mind’s eye, a position of 
vast importance, the former applies himself to the social 
habits of an age, and entering the palace of the king, the 
mansion of the peer, or the hut of the peasant, pourtrays 
the customs and manners of a people, or of an individual, and 
holds up to public gaze, to public indignation, or to public 
approval, the folly or wisdom, the vices or virtues, of those 
whose characters he essays to delineate. 

There is, however, one great difference between these 
two chroniclers of the drama of life, which is, that the his- 
torian is expected by all, and believed by many, to give to 
mankind a true record of that which has occurred, and is 
not supposed to indulge in any flights of faacy or wanderings 
of the imagination, which might cause him to diverge from 
the path of truth. 

The novel writer, or historian of social life, on the con- 
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trary, enjoys, by common consent, a great latitude in his 
career, and is permitted, not only to “ appeal to his 
imagination, for his facts,” but also, to deviate from the 
real world altogether, and to record as facts that which 
passes the bounds of probability and trespasses closely on those 
even of possibility—a permission which is not always thrown 
away on many who profess to record the features of the 
passing age, or the characters of the days which are gone. 

The latter is also permitted to be equally oblivious, as to 
dates, and is by no means expected to be a respecter of 
persons; he may select his hero from the first and transfer 
him to the last century; or take his heroine from the cottage 
and seat her on the imperial throne. 

It is enough if he represent his character “ true to Na- 
ture,” either as she is or as she ought to be; nay, he may 
even create an imaginary being, possessed of all the virtues 
of an angel, or all the vices of a demon. 

He may present man without a failing, woman without a 
fault, and give to the creations of his imagination, qualities 
which are not the attributes of humanity. 

He may pourtray the man of wealth, the follower of Mam- 
mon, as also the servant of his God; he may represent him 
as the possessor of all that this world can bestow, and the 
sharer of a share of the bounties of Providence with the 
creature of sorrow and the child of sin; or state that whilst 
his heart is filled with an insatiable thirst for gold and silver, 
and fine things, it is yet open to the impulse of charity, and 
not shut against the cries of imploring famine, the suffer- 
ings of fallen ignorance, or the suppliant prayers of the prcs- 
trate penitent. 

He may represent the statesman as legislating, not for 
himself or a party, or any of the great interests, as they are 
termed, of a nation, but for the general welfare of all classes 
of society, and promoting, with all the zeal he possesses and 
the power which he wields, the diffusion of the blessings of 
peace and plenty, and education and religion, over a happy and 
contented people. Indeed, there is nothing too extrava- 
gant to the pen of the novel writer, which does not surpass 
the bounds of possibility; his privileges are all but unli- 
mited, the greatest limit being usually, and often fortunately, 
the ability of the writer. 

The advantage thus on the part of the novel writer 
appears to be great indeed, as time, place, and circum- 


stances are at his disposal; he has only to look around and 
take his choice. 
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The benefit, however, to the novel writer, is only appa- 
rent—the historian has the real advantage. ‘The former must 
write truth; at least that which is true to nature, and 
usually does so—yet he is not believed; his is a story of 
fiction, and no one is expected to credit it; few, therefore, 
place much confidence in it. It is written to be printed and 
published, and sold, and read—it is so, but it is not believed, 
and is soon forgotten. 

The tale of love, which warms the heart of youth, and 
even thaws the chill of age, is soon cast away for the gaudy 
trappings of the festive ball, or the sensual pleasures of the 
midnight revel—or that of woe, which has melted the 
stubborn heart of the maiden fair, or even unclenched the 
grasp of modern avarice, is soon forgotten, and the tear of 
mercy is rapidly dispelled by the laugh of the woridling. 

It is but a tale—a story—a novel—a romance—a fiction ! 

And yet, the realities are around us. 

We do not hear with our own ears—nor see with our own 
eyes—nor think with our own thoughts—nor feel with our 
own hearts—we pay people to hear, and see, and think, and 
feel for us. Is not that sufficient ? 

We do everything by deputy, except that which relates 
to ourselves; who can say that we are selfish, or wanting in 
charity—the charity of the heart ? 

The historian, on the contrary, is believed by all, and yet 
frequently deviates from, or perverts the truth. He is usually 
the chosen one of his age, and is commonly employed to 
praise, or calumniate, as it may be, our ancestors, at the 
expense of posterity. 

Kings, queens, lords, statesmen, warriors, people, and 
nations pass before him in review, and he dresses them up, 
or strips them bare, or clothes them in rags, as will best suit 
his views, and will best answer his purpose and that of others. 

Shall I appeal to Hume, and Smollett, and Clarendon, for 
the truth of my assertions ? 

Perhaps the reader may say, these are the historians of 
past ages, and deserve only to be reprobated and forgotten ; 
they lived in times when men were blinded by passion, mis- 
led by prejudice, or steeped in ignorance, when the precepts of 
Christianity were unheeded, and the voice of Charity unheard. 
_ Shall I turn to historians of more modern times, and seek 
in the pages of Southey or Scott for the records of truth ? 

Or, if these be not sufficiently modern, shall I appeal 
from the dead to the living, and ask the historians of the 
present age, for what is the real? 
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What shall posterity say of them ¢ 

Contrast the productions of all, or any of these, with the 
writings of Fielding, or Godwin, or Cervantes, or Bulwer, 
or Dickens, and then say, where is the false, where the true, 
where the imaginary, where the real, where the history, 
where the fiction ! 

‘Tis an old saying, and, none the worse, because it is aged, 
that “ Truth lies at the bottom of a well.’ She may not 
rest in so dreary an abode, yet she may be as effectually 
concealed by the garb of the historian. 

The profligate monarch may be decked out in the page of 
history, as the paragon of perfection, all his vices, and crimes ; 
concealed, and his virtues, if he had any, put prominently 
forward. Who would recognise in such a man, the aban- 
doned profligate, the cruel husband, the plunderer of the 
poor, and the executioner of the wretched creatures, whom 
his rapacity had reduced to poverty, and driven to want and 
crime. The cries of imploring famine were unheard and 
unheeded ; the hand of guilt sought to appease the cravings 
of hunger, but the arm of the executioner alone satisfied 
the wants of Nature. 

The imbecile monarch, who had reduced his people to 
poverty, and this fair land to bankruptcy ; who dared to violate 
the principles of the Constitution, which had given to him 
a people and a throne—whose follies had sacrificed his native 
land to the intrigues of the Anglo-French faction which 
formed his court, and had prostrated the best energies of the 
kingdom, before the designs of a wily French minister—he, I 
say, may be presented to posterity, as the wisest of men, 
and the best of monarchs; or may be recorded as the martyr, 
not, to his own follies, if not crimes, but to the rebellious 
spirit of his much oppressed, and long enduring, and patient 
subjects—nay, he may find admirers, and meet with, even 
in this age, men who hold his memory in their hearts; but 
the admirer of truth, and justice, and right, strips off the 
cloak, which conceals the fool, and the tyrant, from view, and 
arraigns him before the bar of public justice, and of public cha- 
rity, as the man whose weaknesses has deluged the plains of 
Marston Moor, and Worcester, with the blood of his sub- 
jects, and fellow countrymen, but were at last expiated on 
the scaffold at Whitehall—If we execrate his life, let us 
lament his death. 

I he man who, wrung by oppression, at length raised his 
voice and his arm, and avenged his country’s wrongs, and 
with the puppet, overturned the designs of the knaves, wha 
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had been previously engaged in pulling the strings, which 
set the other in motion; who, though terrible in his wrath, 
was yet patient in suffering, and merciful, when in power; to 
whom we owe much of the liberty which we at present possess 
—he may be calumniated as the basest of men, but posterity 
is doing, and will do him justice, and will blot from out the 
historian’s page the records of his shame. 

The historian may, in like manner, hold up to public ad- 
miration, his successor, in the supreme power of England, and 
hail the libertine and sensualist, as ‘the merry monarch,” 
and record his vices, as the joyful gambols of royalty ; but 
will posterity credit him? Shall we believe him ? 

The page of history may, in fine, represent or misrepresent 
the vices or virtues of his successors, as may best suit their 
objects; but the dawn of information is rapidly exposing 
the truth to view, and the hand of the diligent enquirer, 
will, ere long, draw aside the veil which hangs over the 
events of past ages, and will expose the romantic narratives 
of history. 

Why must truth be perverted? Why should the sacred 
page of history be polluted with the falsehoods of the 
infidel ? 

Why should the records of the past teem with calumny 
and misrepresentation, and the book of youth be sown with 
the seeds of prejudice and intolerance ? 

Why is man set against man—and the records of the past, 
and the doctrines of Christianity applied not to the extension 
of benevolence, but perverted to the interests of a few, the 
injury of the many ? 

Why are the best feelings of the human breast to be 
stifled and crushed, and the creature of the Divine Hand to 
be made the slave of Mammon? 

Why is the hand of Charity to be closed, and the voice of 
Affection to be silenced, and the tear of Pity to be stayed, 
lest the child of Want should find relief—the daughter of 
Sin, protection—the offspring of Ignurance, instruction—or 
the victim of Crime, commiseration ? 

Why should we retreat into the profane sanctuary of our 
self-interest, and, regardless of the welfare of those around 
us, promote only that which contributes to our own aggran- 
dizement ? 

Why should the mutual, the universal interest of Man- 
kind be subverted by the false dogmas of modern sophistry, 
be set up against the laws which Nature inculcates, and 
which Nature’s God has established ? 
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When shall this perversion of truth cease, and man be 
permitted to learn, that the interests of all men are one, and 
indivisible; or in the language of poetry :-— 

“ When shall all Nations learn that first of laws, 
He governs best, who serves the general cause ? 
Peace and Content, alike, to all belong, 

A partial good, inflicts a general wrong. 


Each nation, to the rest, its tribute sends, 
And thus, each nation, on the rest depends.” 


But methinks I hear a voice exclaim, the perfection you 
advocate, is imaginary—your doctrines are Utopian. 

Is it so, child of Avarice ? 

It is Utopian, to teach the ignorant, and clothe the naked, 
and feed the hungry, and visit the sick, and comfort the 
afflicted ; but, is it not Utopian, to bind the earth in ada- 
mantine chains, and by their instrumentality, to compass its 
limits with bird-like speed? It is not Utopian, to defy the 
winds of Heaven, and the ocean’s waves, and steer our bark 
before the pelting storm! It is not Utopian, to bring down 
the hghtning’s flash, and by its means, to rival the course of 
the sun, and annihilate both space and time ! 

It is Utopian to attempt to cultivate peace and happiness 
amongst men, or promote brotherly love, or forbearance, or 
charity! 

It is not Utopian to stain the fair fields of Nature with the 
blood of her children, to turn the torrent from its course, or 
hurl the mountain from its bed ! 

It is Utopian to endeavour to raise man to be the creature 
of a is not Utopian to make him the slave of Mam- 
mon! 

mney thing is Utopian except that which pays ten per 
cent.: 

It might be well to inquire why truth is thus usually con- 
cealed, and not unfrequently perverted, and sometimes de- 
parted from, by historians, more especially when recording 
the deeds of men whose position in society, or whose acts, 
have rendered them worthy of a “niche in the temple of 
fame ?” 

That the disclosure of truth, in all such cases, would be in- 
jurious to the safety of that order in society which is so ne- 
cessary to the well-being of the social state, is pleaded as the 
apology for the errors or faults of the historian. 

This is an offence to the intelligence of the age, as every 
well-regulated mind acknowledges the principle, and acts 
upon it; rank will never be subverted except by its own 
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vices. It is also an outrage upon justice, as the guilty are 
screened from punishment, and crimes are allowed to accumu- 
late until they can be no longer endured; retribution leads to 
revolution—reformation would have averted the necessity of 
either. 

Man in no station of life is perfect, and is most exposed to 
temptation in the very highest and very lowest grades of 
social rank. Men acknowledge this and forgive the frailties 
of their species. But why is there every excuse for the crimes 
of the highest, no apology for those of the lowest, in the 
scale ? 

That there is, and must be, different ranks and stations in 
society, every right thinking and rightly disposed man must 
admit. Nature has established such, and the laws of Nature 
will ever maintain such, notwithstanding the utmost efforts 
of some to subvert or prevent them. 

There is no equality, there can be none, unless where there 
is no room for the display of the superior moral or even phy- 
sical qualities, which one individual may possess above the 
other; or where there is no occasion for such. 

The savage acknowledges a chief—the beasts of the field 
follow a leader. Man, in the most intellectual state, recog- 
nises and adopts the principle. 

Rank, once acquired, is sustained by the common consent 
_of all, as tending to prevent those fluctuations in society, 

which are most destructive to its well being. 

But rank will never maintain a wholly artificial superiority ; 
the position conceded to it by general consent, is for the ge- 
neral good, and commands many advantages, which are there- 
fore to be applied as well to the general as to the personal 
welfare. 

“Property,” it is said, ‘ has its duties as well as its rights ;” 
to this may be added, ‘‘ Rank has its duties as well as its pri- 
vileges.” 

Stations in life, to be respected, should be respectable ; and 
it is in vain for man, in any station, to expect to command 
and receive respect from society, unless he prove himself 
worthy of such by the due discharge of his social duties. 

A contrary line of conduct may flourish for a time, or suc- 
ceed for a season, but experience soon proves the folly of 
such, and the fallacy of the principles by which it is sought 
to be supported, 

Necessity urges to thought ; reflection induces men to ask, 
what do we gain for that which we give ? and the conclusion 
too often leads to retribution. 
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Wealth and poverty—plenty and want—power and strength 
—liberty and slavery—seldom exist long together contented ; 
when the struggle comes, the loss is usually on one side, the 
gain on the other. 

Many such contests are recorded, not only in our own his- 
tory, but also in that of all nations ; the beginning has been 
the same in most cases, the end somewhat similar. 

The excesses of the French revolution have been a dread- 
ful, but not altogether a useless, lesson to mankind. 

Happily the good sense, good feeling, and reflective habits 
of the English nation have preserved them generally from 
such excesses, It is only where these have been outraged or 
contemned that they have sought retribution. 

But these are not the only sources of security in the Kng- 
lish nation ; at all periods, in all seasons, under all circum- 
stances, the nation and the people have ever found strenuous 
defenders and brave protectors amongst the nobility and gen- 
try of the Jand, who have stood by their side in defence of 
their rights and liberties. ‘These are they whose posterity 
have descended to us worthy of their ancestors, and are now 
standing forward in defence of a nation’s rights, and in the 
promotion of a people’s happiness, ‘The contest is a moral 
one, and must succeed. 

They not only recognise the principle, “ that property has its 
duties as well as its rights,” but act in accordance therewith. 

THEY ARE THE TRUE DEFENDERS OF THE THRONE, AND 
THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 


CHAPTER IL 


WHICH IS ALSO INTRODUCTORY, SOMEWHAT LIKE THE LAST, 


AND MAY BE SIMILARLY TREATED, UNDER SIMILAR CIR- 
CUMSTANCES, 


AvaILine myself of the privileges, conceded to novel 
writers in general, I shall not assign to any particular period, 
the occurrences which may be represented in the following 
pages, 

To those readers, who read only to be amused, this will 
be a matter of little consequence, as one period will suit 
their purpose fully as well as another; indeed this arrangement, 
or rather want of arrangement, may prove of advantage to 
such, as each may select that particular period, the records of 
which, awakening the most agreeable associations, will be most 
agreeable to him; if, of a romantic turn, he may select the 
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davs of chivalry; if skilled in legendary lore, the times 
when learning dwelt in the cell of the monk, or the cloisters 
of the priest; or, if of more violent spirit, he may choose 
those periods of modern history, when the flames of discord 
burst forth in the interior of France, and thence desolated 
the plains of [urope. 

The appellation ‘ modern,” may include all these different 
periods, as it is but a relative term. Are they not modern 
when contrasted with the times of Cassar, when Virgil wrote ? 
or still more so, when compared to the days, wherein Homer 
sung of Achilles’ wrath, and recorded the battles of the 
Greeks, and the siege of Troy ? 

For those who may read, for some other purpose than that 
of amusement, some hints may be, and should be given, 
and some means afforded of ascertaining, within a century or 
two, at least, the time of our tale. 

For their benefit, then, it is set forth, that the period of the 
story is one of the most remarkable in the history of this 
country, and stands prominently forward on the tablets of 
time, as marked by characters, which will not fail to distin- 
guish it amongst the records of the past. 

The characters of the age alluded to, may be stated, as 
those of conrrast, affording instances of opposing principles 
and opposite practices, not to be found in any other period 
of time. 

Those who may feel anxious on the subject, will at once 
recognise it, by the following features. 

It was at that particular period of our history, when the 
English monarch could boast the possession of a king- 
dom, on which the sun never set; whilst the English peasant 
could scarcely claim even the ground on which he stood. 

When the victories of the British soldier, and the darings 
of the British sailor, collected from the four quarters of the 
world, the jewels of Asia, the gold of Africa, the precious 
metals of America, and the produce of the distant countries 
of Kurope, to add to the treasures, and increase the wealth 
of the wealthy, of the land; whilst those who guarded the 
treasures, had no share in the stores which they had contributed 
to heap up. . 

When wealth abounded in the land, whilst her people 
were sunk in poverty. 

When Commerce, and Trade, and Manufactures flourished, 
whilst Peace, and Plenty, and Happiness decayed, and were 
almost unknown to the cot of the peasant, and the room of 
the artizan, 
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When Statesmen were employed in a series of experi- 
ments in Natural Philosophy, trom which they expected to 
shew how little was sufficient to support animal existence, 
and how much could be extracted from animal life, but only 
proved how little the intelligence, and how much less the 
benevolence, necessary to such pursuits. § 

When the political economists of the day contended, that 
a man might serve Gop and Mammon; that the laws of 
Nature, were unnatural; that the feelings of the human 
breast, were folly; that the head should control the heart; 
that the bonds which bound man to man should be broken, 
and the chain of self-interest substituted for that of mutual 
sympathy, mutual love, and mutual charity ; that man was 
not a social being, and the labourer but a machine, whose 
destiny was to toil, and labour, and produce, but not to 
enjoy. ' . 

When the religious enthusiasts were busily employed in 
diffusing the blessings of education, and the divine light of 
the gospel amongst the most distant nations of the earth, 
whilst their fellow countrymen, at home, were sunk in the 
depths of ignorance. 

When the interests of the nation were in the hands, and 
perverted to the purposes of the few, whilst the many were 
neglected. 

When the merchants of the land were princes, her princes 
merchants, and her people paupers. 

When the corporate bodies of the kingdom, originally 
destined to be the defenders of the rights of the people, and 
the protectors of the throne, were more remarkable for their 
gastronomic, than their philanthropic qualities, and were 
warm supporters of all sanatory measures, which promoted 
their own health, but indifferent to those of more general 
benefit. 

When the schoolmaster was “ abroad,” but not “at home,” 
where he was most required. 

When the doctrines of false philosophy, and the dogmas 
of modern sophistry, were fast undermining the strength and 
spirit of the English labourer, and reducing the bold pea- 
santry of the land to the abject inmate of the workhouse, or 
the outcast criminal of the gaol. 

When men pursued wealth as the only source of happi- 
ness, but found the pursuit vain, and the possession only the 
Ideal phantom of the imagination, to which they had sacri- 
ficed the truly Real. 

It was at that particular period of our history, when the 
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great and the noble of the land, at the head of all whom 
Avarice had not corrupted, or whom Sophistry had not de- 
ceived, the worthy descendants of an ancient race, once more 
stood in the breach, and interposed between the people and 
their oppressors. . 

That the precise period, at which this state of things ex- 
isted, must have been far distant, will be the conclusion of 
many; most probably it may be referred to the middle or 
dark ages, as they are so properly called, as we are so much 
in the dark respecting them—or perhaps to the time when 
the oppressed triumphed over their oppressors, or to some 
other period of dire calamity. 

I can only say that these periods are not those to which I 
refer, but must beg leave to avail myself of my privileges, 
and decline giving more accurate information on the subject. 

Some, perhaps, will say, that this state of things never ex- 
isted, and that they are creatures of the imagination, the 
wanderings of some visionary, the lucubrations of some en- 
thusiast. 

It may be so. 

Let it be remembered, that I do not profess to write his- 
tory, but—a novel. 

My novel is, however, or rather shall be, as the dramatist 
says, founded on facts, so far as the most authentic records 
of the day may be considered as facts. 

In these are detailed numerous instances :— 

Of females engaged in labour, by which they might, by 
proper industry, that is, working from fourteen to sixteen 
hours per day and night, earn some two or three shillings per 
week, to pay for rent, and coals, and candles, and food, and 
clothing, and all the necessaries, and comforts, and luxuries, 
of life, so far as this sum would reach, and thus sustain life in 
aconstant struggle with death, until the latter at last tri- 
umphed, and happily took the victim to himself ! 

Of men, and women, and children, perishing from want 
and hunger, in the midst of wealth and plenty, and found in 
rooms, and cellars, stretched on the damp clay, or cold 
boards—naked ! 

Of children, passing their days in the streets of London, 
bare headed and bare footed, living on what they could steal, 
and spending their nights in the door-ways, and halls, and 
passages, and dark arches underground ! 

Of men, quarrelling about the bones and flesh of horses, 
and concealing these, and feeding on them, to satisfy the 
cravings of hunger ! 
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Of adult men and women, who knew not the name of Gop, 
except in blasphemy, or who He was, or what He was. 

But let me not proceed. I shall spare the feelings of 
those who have any, by concluding with the general observa- 
tion of that time, “ that more people perished annually in the 
metropolis, from want of the necessaries of life, than were 
killed on the plains of Waterloo.” 

I do not give these as facts, as I have not seen them all, 
but can assure the inquirer that they rest on respectable 
authority. 

Many will not believe these statements; this, of course, 
no writer can control; it is enough if he furnish evidence, he 
is not bound to provide credulity. 

Some people never feel what they do not see, and never 
see what they do not feel. 

No author can be expected to supply the defects of the 
incredulous and iron-hearted. 

Doubtless, some one will inquire, Was there famine upon 
the earth at this time? I reply, No! but a superabundance 
of food. 

Was there no wealth in the country, no resources? I 
reply, both abounded ! 

Was it not a time of war, when some mighty destroyer of 
men had desolated the earth, and drenched its plains with 
gore? Ireply, No! Peace was everywhere—save the peace 
of death, whose arm was busy, and whose right hand ceased 
not. 

What, then, was the cause of this ? 

I reply, Fase PuriLosopny, which, having first deprived 
the labourer of every resource, thought it wise, and prudent, 
and benevolent, and charitable, and just, and merciful, and 
Christian, “ to throw the poor upon their own resources.” 

What should we all be, or have been, even the best, and 
greatest, and wisest, and most learned amongst us, if we had 
been left to “‘ our own resources ?” 

No mother’s hand to prepare the midnight couch, and close 
our eyes in sleep! 

No mother’s tears to fall upon our trembling cheek, and 
tell us, that the fountain of Mercy was not closed against us! 

No mother’s prayers to ascend, with the lisping of our in- 
fant lips, to the throne of Justicr, and of Mercy, and of 
Love! ; } 

No hand to take us from the abode of want, and crime, 


and poverty, and sin, and place us where we might rest, and 
grieve no more ! 
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No tongue to tell us that we were made for “better 
things,” for ‘brighter worlds,” or teach us that a Brine 
existed, of infinite justice, and unbounded mercy, who was a 
Father to the fatherless, the orphan’s stay, the hope of the 
outcast, the refuge of the penitent! 

No hand to chasten us, till the rod of the jailor, or the 
weapons of the executioner, told us that there was a power 
to punish us, although none to instruct and protect us! 


One-half, nay, one-third of the amount expended at pre- 
sent in the repression and punishment of crime, would be 
more than sufficient to prevent it, and would save our annals 
from the recital of deeds and things, from which //umanity 
recoils with disgust and horror. 


THE SMILE AND THE TEAR. 


By W. S. Passmore. 


SAID a smile to a tear, **‘ What is your mission here, 
That you come but when sorrow’s at play ?” 

Said the tear to the smile, “ Why, I hover a while— 
And then quickly wash sorrow away.” 


Said the tear to the smile, “ What have you to beguile— 
With your love-hallow’d dimples so gay ?” 

Said the smile to the tear, “‘ Why, I gladden all here— 
When you ’ve kindly wash’d sorrow away !” 


So the smile and the tear found they ’d both but one care, 
"Twas to solace the children of clay ; 

And the smile with a cheer, join’d the balm-dropping tear 
To console and chase sorrow away. 
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PEEPS INTO SHAKSPERE.—No. X. 
By JACQUES. 


AMABILITY. 


How comprehensive is the phrase we so often apply to 
the description of character—a very amiable person! Few 
could be found more significant, for amability not being in 
itself a distinct and active principle, but simply consisting in 
a proper modulation of others, necessarily implies the pre- 
sence of many good qualities, and the absence of many 
that are evil. ‘Thus we must have Intellect—a fool could 
not be strictly amiable; kindness, forbearance, benevolence, 
gentleness, and the like. And when we speak of gentleness, 
we donot mean that miss-ish insipidity so often mistaken for 
it, which exhibits itself in an eternal adherence to mono- 
syllables, in glances that seem to fall asleep as they steal from 
the heavy eyelids, and smiles as languid as though they had a 
whole pack of terrors at their heels. No! our gentleness is a 
very different thing. It is that je ne sats quot which we so 
often meet in woman, that sunny radiance which hovers 
round her thoughts, words, and actions, encircling them with 
all that is warm and beautiful, and enduing them with a 
grace and tenderness wholly irresistible. And it is evident 
that this placid temperament would at once be destroyed by 
the introduction of passion, jealousy, envy, or any of those 
stormy emotions which raise the tempests on the sea of life. 
Of all the characters of Shakspere there is none which so 
decidedly merits this decription, and which exerts a more 
pleasant and balmy influence over the heart than the sweet 
Rosalind! Others, certainly, excite more powerful emotions, 
and claim our inmost sympathy with greater intensity. We 
weep with the loving Juliet, and the noble-minded and suffer- 
ing Constance. We mourn over the fate of the pure Desde- 
mona, and the sorrows of Cordelia, but not less characteristic 
and gracious is the o’erstealing of Rosalind’s presence, the 
music of her silvery voice, which comes to us like the glad- 
ness of spring! and the manifestations of her diverse moods, 
—whether she be gay, and the sparkling eye seconds the 
merry jest, and every word and motion is wreathed with 
smiles,—or pensive, and the drooping lash trembles with the 
bright tear-drop, and the tender sigh steals ferth, not less in 
melody than her laugh of gladness—whether she be engaged 
in the merry war of words with Orlando, assuming the pert- 
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ness of the wayward youth, to cloak her affection for him, or 
appealing to the repentant Oliver for the goodness of her 
counterfeit, when fear and love o’ercome her gentle heart, 
and spite of her manly garb, she faints, —whatever she does, 
she is equally pretty and engaging, and we are equally 
charmed. All her ways are winning and insinuating, and we 
listen to her very heretical dissertations on love and con- 
stancy, and her unmerciful quizzing of both SeXes, with 
something, which, if it be not acquiescence, is very near akin 
to it, inasmuch as it tempts us to exclaim with the capti- 
vated Phoebe, who, however silly in other respects, at least 
displayed good taste in falling desperately in love with Rosa- 
lind— 

Sweet youth, I pray thee chide a year together ; 

I had rather hear you chide than any man woo. 


In intellect, Rosalind very much resembles Portia, albeit 
her talent may be better expressed by the term, clever,— 
she is not nearly so deep a thinker, and her conversation, 
though it is often more showy and brilliant, has not the same 
solidity, it is clearly inspiration of the moment, the efferves- 
cence of her nature. Her witis often almost as sparkling as 
that of Beatrice, and what it lacks in splendour is to our mind 
fully compensated by its more genial character—like all else 
she does it is sunny and chastened by the sweetness of her 
spirit. 

Like a true good woman she was in love, and the conduct of 
her love cause, and the object of it, are alike characteristic 
of her disposition. People are too apt to consider the choice 
of a lover merely an affair of chance, one of those lotteries 
into which we rush blindfold, and must abide by whatever lot 
the Fates are pleased to decree, whether it be a prize ora 
blank. But this is degrading love, and certainly making the 
holy boon a curse, rather than a blessing. We view the 
matter otherwise, and ever regard the loved one, to a certain 
degree, as a mirror of the loving. And thus did Shakspere 
depict them—instance Romeo. Is he not the reflex of 
Juliet, with only such difference as was necessary to frame 
one, towhom the gentler and more timid maiden might turn 
as the support of her confiding and guileless spirit? And 
again there is Ferdinand and Miranda, with many others, 
whom it is needless to cite, as they must of themselves occur 
to the mind. And in the same manner is Orlandc reflective 
of Rosalind. He is just such an one as she would be likely 
to love, and he is such a frank, generous, open-hearted youth, 
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that we think him very nearly worthy of her, which ts saying 
a great deal, considering the estimation in which we hold her, 
and we can therefore applaud his poetical description of her 
stature, “just as high as my heart,” to the very echo. 

And then the affection between her and Celiais very 
charming; Celia evidently regards her as a sister but there is 
also intermingled a kind of veneration, which is ever felt to- 
wards a superior mind, even where the utmost love and fami- 
liarity exists. 

Rosalind has a feeling heart, and is keenly sensible of 
kindness and affection, although she has one of those happy 
tempers, whose own brightness often lumines the darkness of 
erief with rays that mirror hope. She was not of those who 
pine and mope in corners, brooding over every petty sorrow, 
till their weakened minds magnify each trifle from a mole- 
hill to a mountain; nay, more, she was one of the few excep- 
tions to that law of nature, which makes us ever desirous of 
appearing interesting under imaginary sufferings, which does 
very well until we have a touch of the reality to teach us the 
nature of the thing we mimic. She has none of this affec- 
tation. We will introduce you to her in one of her pensive 
moods, and let her own words speak for her. Celia bids her 
‘be merry,” but Rosalind replies— 


Dear Celia, I shew more mirth than I am mistress of ; and would you 
yet I were merrier? Unless you could teach me to forget a banished 
father, you must not learn me how to remember any extraordinary 
pleasure, 


And this is a melancholy which we like, it only bespeaks 
her own goodness of heart, and is very foreign from that 
mere romantic feeling before alluded to. Celia, with that 
enthusiasm which is the peculiar and the beautiful character- 
istic of youth, and whose fading only too soon marks the 
decline of the pure and ardent spirit, ‘neath the contamina- 
tions of the world, comforts her and deplores the banishment 
of her uncle, and the usurpation which has deprived him of 
his honors, and her friend of her succession, and vows the 
restoration of that inheritance at her father’s death—* for,” 
she exclaims, “what he hath taken away from thy father 
perforce, I will render thee again in affection, therefore, my 
sweet Rose, my dear Rose, be merry.” Rosalind touched 
by her kindness, returns, 


From henceforth, I will, coz, and devise sports; let me see,—what 
think you of falling in love ? 
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Ah Rose! Rose! thou didst not know how soon thou 
wert to fall in love “in good earnest”—but it is ever the 
way—Cupid likes not to have his art sported with, and we 
often play with his arrows till we scratch our own fingers. 

It is charming to note the process of love in her breast— 
the gentle words she breathes to dissuade Orlando from the 
wrestling, until she learns that he is the son of Sir Rowland 
de Bois, her father’s friend, and her heart seizes on it as an 
excuse for loving hin—then the gift of the chain, and her 
reluctance to depart, her mistaking the voice of her heart 
for that of Orlando. 


He calls us back. My pride fell with my fortunes : 
I *li ask him what he would :—Did you call, sir ?— 
Sir, you have wrestled well, and overthrown 

More than your enemies. 


Dear Rosalind, thou art ta’en in the toils! we need not go 
on to the next scene to discover it. We need not listen to 
thy answer to the question of Celia respecting thy silence and 
meditations, 

But is all this for your father ? 
Ros.—No, some of it is for my father’s child. 


Nor to thy pretty sententious exclamation, worthy of 


Cupid himself did he ever put on the bands, 
O how full of briars is this working day world! 


We know that love laughs at reasons, but we think he 
would almost laugh at thee, sweet, did he hear the account 


for thy loving the son by, 
The Duke my father loved his father dearly! 


But alas! this world is very full of briars, which, though 
they be *‘ but burs thrown on ws in holiday foolery,” are not 
so easily shaken off as we would fain believe in our happier 
moments—and whilst the cloud of love, which is a very 
sunny one, and only veils harsh and unsightly outlines, and 
shews the beautiful in brighter colors, is resting on her heatt, 
her uncle, who richly merits the title of tyrant, enters in a 
passion, and banishes her from his court, on pain of death. 
Her answer is beautiful in the simple earnestness with which 
she pleads her innocence of any fault, even in thought, to 
deserve such treatment, but to the insolent retort of the petty 
usurper, 


Thou art thy father’s daughter, there 's enough. 
JAN. 1848.—NO. 1., VOL. 1X. C 
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She replies with a dignity and modesty which are ad- 
mirable, 


So was I when your highness took his dukedom ; 
So was I when your highness banished him. 
Treason is not inherited, my lord ; 

Or, if we did derive it from our friends, 

What ’s that to me? my father was no traitor: 
Then, good my liege, mistake me not so much, 
To think my poverty is treacherous, 


But he lets the secret out; jealousy, that scourge of little 
minds, has been at work, for he cries, 


Her smoothness, 
Her very silence, and her patience, 
Speak to the people, and they pity her. 


Ah me! how selfish we are; but for the life of us can we 
feel sorry at this banishment, which takes her from the 
painted pomp of courts to the life of the greenwood, and 
“the shade of melancholy boughs,” with which she is in- 
extricably connected in our mind. 

How shrewd are her reflections on the ‘resolution of 
adopting the male attire, to disguise and protect them in their 
wanderings ! 


A gallant curtle-axe upon my thigh, 

A boar-spear in my hand, and (in my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman’s fear there will) 
We ’ll have a swashing and a martial outside ; 
As many other manish cowards have, 

That do outforce it with their semblances. 


There is one very great charm about Shakspere’s women, 
and it is, that they are ever women, whether they be habited 
in their own proper robes, or in “ doublet and hose ’—they 
do not change their natures with their garments—indeed, if 
they did, we would feel anything but pleasure at the mention 
of such a change for Rosalind, but as it is, we find her in the 
forest of Arden, exclaiming between a sigh and a smile, 


I could find fin my heart to disgrace my man’s apparel, and to cry like 
a woman : but I must: comfort the weaker vessel, as doublet and hose 


ough to shew itself courageous to petticoat; therefore, courage, good 
ena. 


She exclaims very gaily against the false gallop of verses, 
and the “ tedious homily of love” with which she was be- 
rhymed, until she hears from the sportive Celia that they are 
written by one “ who has a chain which she once wore, about 
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his neck,” whereupon she blushes, and becomes very inquisi- 
tive, and begs, 


I pr'y thee, who ?—nay, but who is it ?—nay, I pray thee now, with 
most petitioning vehemence, tell me who it is. 


And at length, wearied of her laughing delays, 


Good, my complexion! dost thou think, though I am caparisoned like 
a man, I have a doublet*’and hose in my disposition? One inch more 
delay, is a South-sea-off discovery. I pr’ythee, tell me, who is it? 
quickly, and speak apace. 


When she learns it is Orlando, ‘‘that tripped up the 
wrestler’s heels and her heart, both in an instant,” her per- 
plexity at the idea of being seen by him in doublet and 
hose, and her anxiety to hear an account of her lover, is 
exquisitely delineated. And, though the propositions of 
a lever, and (Heaven forgive us) of a female one, are difficult 
to resolve, as it is to count atomies, who would not love 
them, and ever wish to hear them after so sweet an apology 
as Rosalind’s— 


Do you not know I am a woman? when I think, I must speak ? 


There is much truth and wit in her description of the 
“paces” of time; and well does she support the character 
of the “saucy lacquey,” which she assumes to mask her 
identity, and “ play the knave” with Orlando. It is a good 
beginning to tell him “ There is no true lover in the forest ;” 
but who, save a woman, could have replied to the question 
of her lover. 


Where dwell you, pretty youth ? 
Ros.—With this shepherdess, my sister; here, in the skirts of the 
forest, like fringe-upon a petticoat. 


Is it not just the answer of a maiden, and only of a maiden, 
displaying all the pretty taste and conceit of a feminine 
imagination ! 

But ah! she is a sad little reprobate, to give the malicious 
tirade against her own sex, which immediately follows : 


I thank God I am not a woman, to be touched with so many giddy 
offences as he hath generally taxed their whole sex withal. 

Or.—Can you remember any of the principal evils ? 

Ros.—There were none principal; they were all like one another, as 
halfpence are: every one fault seeming monstrous, till his fellow fault 
come to match it. 


And then, how she cries out against ‘‘ the man who haunts 
cz 
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the forest, abuses the young plants with carving Rosalind on 
their barks, hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies on 
brambles, all, forsooth, deifying the name of Rosalind.” 
But, though she does all this, and frightens poor Orlando, 
by proving, upon incontestible evidence, that he is not a 
true lover, till he almost doubts himself, and, abandoning 
argument, contents himself with the wish that he could 
make her believe that he loved, her arch rejoinder makes 
ample amends: 


Me believe it? you might as soon make her that you love, believe it ; 
which, I warrant, she is apter to du, than to confess she does. 


And, with all this gay rattle of words, see how anxious she 
is to discover the true feelings of her lover, and when she 
can, how she slides in a _ point-blank question for the 
purpose— 


But are you so much in love as your rhymes speak ? 


And in her pleasure at his assurance, though she does 
exclaim, most flippautly, “love is merely a madness, and 
deserves, as well a dark house and a whip, as madness does,” 
she qualifies it so prettily, by admitting that the reason 
they are not so punished is, “ the the lunacy is so ordinary, 
the whippers are in love too;” that we cannot be) angry, and 
do not wince at all under the infliction. 

But here comes new matter for consideration. She pro- 
fesses ‘‘to cure love by counsel,” and she is so eloquent and 
pert withal, that we are anxious to hear the method—here 
it 1s: 


I would cure you, if you would call me Rosalind, and come every day 
to my cot, and woo me. 


O gemini! Cupid turned physician—and such a prescrip- 
tion! written, too, in opposition to the patient’s determina- 
tion not to be cured, and, for that old-fashioned remune- 
ration, which was altogether exploded a dozen centuries 
ago—love and glory ! 

But how sweetly does all her converse flow, so fresh and 
gay, so redolent of the lightness and perfume of the heart. 
It resembles nothing but a clear rillet, dancing and singing 
over a meadow in summer time, amid mossy hollows and 
flowery dwellings, over which the sunbeams sparkle with a 
cool and delicious brightness, as though they had just bathed 
in the limpid tide, and ever and anon a rosy blossom comes 
floating down it, telling of some sunny garden or gentle 
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pleasaunce on its course. And it speaks sweet things of the 
soul, when thus the current of thought is {poured forth, 
without premeditation, and all is so pure and graceful, so 
joyous, and yet so feeling. Alas! that the summer of 
youth should so soon fleet; that the coldness of the world 
should chill and nip its happy aspirations in the bud! And, 
is beauty then so transient, whilst its memory is “a joy for 
ever?” the ideal alone lasting and lovely; the zeal which 
creates it, sudden, as lightning, ‘‘ which doth cease to be 
ere one can say it lightens?” 

Love, from time immemorial, has taken out a license for 
speaking its own sentiments respecting the object of its 
affections, though it is, at the same time, monstrously severe 
against any who dare to infringe this patent, and interfere 
with its own exclusive privileges of praising or dispraising, 
and thus was Rosalind. It seems, that Orlando has com- 
mitted this unpardonable offence, ‘* breaking an  hour’s 
promise in love,” and she feels very much inclined to weep 
thereat, notwithstanding the hint of Celia: ‘‘ Do, I pr’ythee, 
but yet, have the grace to consider that tears do not become a 
man ;” and she begins to find little faults with him, very 
little ones, though,—love’s faults, as for instance: 


His hair is of the dissembling color ; 


but it is only proper for her to say this,—she will not allow 
another to breathe a syllable against him; for when Celia, 
who isa very arch and mischievous little one, ventures to 
agree with her, adding a few stray touches of her own, as 


Something browner than Judas’s; marry, his kisses are Judas’s own 
children. 


She retracts at once, and exclaims, 


l faith, his hair is of a good color—and his kissing is as full of sanc- 
tity as the touch of holy bread. 


She lectures Phoebe right saucily; but there is much 
warmth and latent feeling in the expression, 


Down on your knees, 
And thank heaven fasting, for a good man’s love. 


Did not her own spirit teach it to her? 

How playful and witty is her bantering of Orlando on 
their meeting—it seems as though her heart were overflow- 
ing with pleasure at his return, and she pours forth every 
thought in the pure joyousness of the moment. The various 
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homilies she utters certainly do not weary us, not require 
the apologetic “have patience, goed people, at their con- 
clusion, and whatever appears heterodox in her doctrines, we 
reconcile to ourselves by the knowledge that ‘a womans 
thought runs before her actions,” and the discovery that the 
preacher does not add example to precept, but actually 
belies her own teaching—to arrive at which conclusion, by- 
the-bye, we do not require to hear her exclamation, 


Oh, coz, coz, coz, my pretty little coz, that thou didst know how 
many fathom deep I am in love ! 


But if we had, the swoon on hearing of Orlando’s adven- 
ture with the lioness would have been sufficient, spite of her 
ready excuse, to disguise its reality. We do not, as a general 
rule, like fainting ladies, but there is something so tender 
and womanly in this instance, that we really admire her more 
for it, and there is one trait which she evinces during the 
recital of the incident, which we cannot but respect. When 


Oliver recounts the position in which he was found by his 
brother, she demands, 


Did he leave him there, 
Food to the sucked and hungry lioness ? 


[It must be remembered that Orlando had received the 
most unjust and cruel treatment at the hands of his brother 
—he had been insulted, and his very life attempted by him, 
and he was now actually a fugitive from his base practices 
against hin—yet to rescue this same person was it that she 
would have had the being whom she loved most tenderly, 
expose his life—for it is evident that the question is dictated 
by her own feelings of humanity and honor—and that had 
Orlando turned away and left the unhappy wretch to his fate, 
he would have sunk most sensibly in her regard. 

And can we not pourtray our sweet Rosalind to our mind’s 
vision !—Her soft blue eyes now melting, now beaming with 
giacness but ever sunny and lovely—Oh yes! she must 

ave had blue eyes, for we think it part and parcel of perfect 
amability to have them, not that now and then it may not be 
found with brown or black ones, but we always look on eyes 
as the index of the soul, and blue eyes are so mild, and gentle, 
and liquid, that we cannot imagine other than pure and 
chastened thoughts gliding along their dewy currents, we 
cannot think of a storm ruffling their smoothness, nor of the 
lightning which sometimes shoots from the jetty orb, rending 
their repose—they are an eternal moonlight, calm and beau- 
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tiful! Phoebe assists our portrait with some very charming 
tints. 

It is a pretty youth :—not very pretty :— 

But, sure, he’s proud ; and yet hs pride becomes him! 

He'll make a proper man! the best thing in him 

Is his complexion; and faster than his tongue 

Did make offence, his eye did heal it up. 

He is not tall; yet for his years he’s tall: 

His leg is but so so; and yet’tis well: 

There was a pretty redness in his lip; 

A little riper and more lusty red 

Than that mixed in his cheek ; ’twas just the difference 

Betwixt the constant red and mingled damask. 

And for her mind and disposition, the lights that vivify 
beauty, need we say aught more? Need we tell how “the 
people praised her for her virtues, ” or that in her gentleness 
and kindness, she “would not kill a fly?” an assurance 
vouched, too, by an appeal to her own white hand? or 
need we tell how many hearts fell in love with her, nay how 
even the fastidious Jacques, who professed an utter contempt 
for compliments and lovemaking, which he termed “ blank 
verse,” condescended to admire her, and say something very 
nearly verging on a compliment, as he prayed permission to 
be better acquainted with her? And who knows, if he 
had not been interrupted-by Orlando, whether Cupid might 
not have proved the better philosopher, and prevented his 
vows of a ‘‘ suit of motley” and a hermit’s cell! 

But it is useless to moralize further, since Orlando won 
her, and we doubt not, a very happy man she made him, and 
a loving and tender wife she would be as any in Christendom, 
although, if he had that “vice i’the blood,” jealousy, he 
must have had many struggles with himself on account of the 
multitude of her adorers, since, even now, we cannot help 
loving her with all our hearts! 


GENIUS.—AN ESSAY. 


By RicuarRp BEpINGFIELD. 


GENIUS is next to God, and it is to the intellectual world, 
what the sun is to the material—imparting life to all. Rare 
is the gift, and dangerous its possession ; for it is not in life 
that its full glory is known and wondered at: but when the 
eloquent voice is hushed, when the inspired breath is mute, 
and the silence is stern and deep, the solemn music rises from 
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the tomb, swelling and swelling until it fills the heavens, and 
flashes light and immortality around. 


“ The sun ’s a poet, and his poetry 
The stars of heaven that shine when he is absent : 
So live men’s verses best when they are dead, 
Gilding the night of Time.” HERAUD. 


Genius itself is above all mortal passion, but the poor 
mortal who possesses it feels the God and the beast warring 
within him, and there is often fever in his being. Yet calm 
power, above enthusiasm, passion—wisdom and profundity— 
ins»iration, in one word, is the attribute of genius, and so 
God speaks to us with oracular voice ; and we feel ‘‘ what a 
piece of work is man,” because genius can enable us to per- 
ceive how great our nature is, and how adorable the Creator 
of it. 

It is impossible to conceive a man of genius unconscious 
of its possession ; but it is generally those of inferior mind 
who are coutinually boasting of their powers. Genius loves 
to revel in self-contemplation, and it is satisfied if the soul 
can worship the divine breath imparted to it. What is the 
applause of man to that of the immortal part within? It is 
rarer than the world believes—this genius, and to possess it, 
is to be one in ten thousand. Even its appreciation is not so 
common as we think, nor is it very easy. Genius delights in 
difficulties, always seeks the heart of a thing, and holding it 
like a giant in its grasp, rushes as the eagle does with its prey 
through space, above human breath. Itis not every eye that 
can really perceive its exceeding glory. Genius delights in 
the supernatural, and its element therefore is imagination, 
which ‘ bodies forth the forms of things unknown,” while a 
lower faculty is more pleased with the natural, the fanciful, 
and the flowery. Genius is severe and exacting—impulsive, 
it is true, but never allowing impulse to divert the intellect 
and the spirit from the pure ideal which is its goal. The 
ideal, however, has few charms for the ordinary race of 
mortals, and such writers as Plato, Kant, Schiller, Coleridge, 
Shelley, e¢ id genus omne, are “ caviare to the million.” 

But can genius be displayed in the realm of lowart? Were 
the Dutch painters, were Fielding, Vanbrugh, and Le Sage 
men of genius? Yes, and no, They never mounted to 
actual inspiration, but inasmuch as they could read human 
nature ‘‘ with a learned spirit of human dealing,” they had 
Genius. There is a power to create distinct from the power 
of re-producing ; but there is greatness in the latter as well 
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as the former. ‘Tom Jones is as fine in its way as Christabel. 
It is only men of universal mind, like Shakspere, who can 
ascend to the highe t flights of idealism, and descend to the 
lowest Dutch minuteness, with equal vitality. There have 
been many complaints of late that we have no existing 
literature to be compared with that of the preceding cen- 
turies; and yet if we look at what has been done within the 
last forty years, we question whether the world has ever been 
richer in members, though there may have been a few greater 
mental giants than in that time. What an array of names 
in fiction and the drama! Scott, Bulwer, James, Dickens, 
Gerald Griffin, Banim, Cooper, Mrs. Baillie, Miss Mitford, 
&e., to begin with; to say nothing of Grattan, Mrs. Gore, 
Mrs. Hall, Jerrold, Thackeray, Lover, and many others! 
Andas for dramatists—Knowles, Milman, Talfourd, Marston, 
Hunt, Lovell, Browning, Home, Heraud, Jones—are these 
nothing to boast of? ‘Then, in ideal poetry, when has 
Iengland been richer ? 

We have not had many great poems, but we have had 
great poctry in abundance; as Childe Harold, Hyperion, 
Queen Mab, Prometheus Unbound, Don Juan, and Words- 
worth’s Sonnets testify. In the highest rank of minor poets, 
Campbell, Tennyson, Miss Barrett, Mrs. Hemans, and about 
a dozen more will be sufficient to prove that we have done 
well and nobly in that department : but it is perhaps in his- 
tory, metaphysics, and theology, that we have been least 
brilliant. Still such names as Carlyle, Emerson, Macaulay, 
Godwin, and their best disciples, will not permit us to think, 
that thought is not busy in English minds. Genius, in fact, 
can never die, but it has periods of exceeding light and 
darkness, as all things in nature must have. Oftenit appears 
to be lost in obscurity, but anon it rises from the grave with 
a form as vast as light itself, and rejoices in its elemental 
power. It rises with a life that proclaims the divinity of its 
origin, and calls forth the noblest powers of the mind. It 
stimulates us to exertion in the great, the holy, and the 
beautiful, and erects the name of man above the perishing 
things of Time. Genius is not mortal, it is the continual 
aspiration to the Divine ; and the extinction of it would be 
equivalent to oblivion of truth and eternal wisdom. 
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COGGLEWOOD TRUSTUM'S FIRST STRUGGLE FOR A 
SEAT IN PARLIAMENT. 


A POLITICAL SKETCH, FOUNDED ON FACTS.* 
By Wuiz. 


Durinc the late general election, many aspirants to parlia- 
mentary honors, and political fame, were—from the wide field 
open to their, somewhat, extensive ambition—induced to try 
their luck in the wheel of fortune, of electioneering excite- 
ment, and by the free circulation of extraordinary views, 
principles, and pretensions, (liberally committed to type, on 
large and fanciful posters) led to imagine, that success was the 
sure result of a candid confessicn of a few political views, 
&e., calculated to make some little impression upon a 
domesticated and sentimental constituency. The most 
prominent of the principles, (which were to be found on 
paper, placarded all over the walls, of the various towns), 
were the following ;—‘* The People’s Charter’”— ‘ Abolition 
of the punishment of Death,”—‘ I:xclusion of Bishops from 
the House of Lords”—* No Popery grants”—*‘ Vote by Bal- 
lot,”—*‘ Short Parliaments,”—‘* Repeal of the Window Tax,” 
—‘ Sanitary Reform,”’—‘“‘ Abolition of the Cursed Poor 
Law,”—* Cheap Bread,’”—*‘ No Starvation,’—*‘* Destruction 
of Monopoly,’—‘ Nosanction of Ministerial Artful Dodges,” 
—and such like. 

Among the numerous candidates throughout the country, 
figured Mr. Cogglewood Trustum, a gentleman resident in 
town, who generally carried on the profession of money- 
lender ; occasionally that of law; and who periodically pro- 
fessed to carry on the business of architect and surveyor, 
Yes! Mr. Trustum thought, (and very properly too), that he 
had an equal right to stand forward as a representative, as 
any linen-draper, candle-maker, hotel-keeper, stock-broker, 
carrier, chinaman, map-seller, or railway speculator; and 
accordingly put himself forward as candidate for , in the 
county of: . It was during the candidate’s first visit, and 
introduction to the constituency, that we became possessed 
of the following particulars : 

On the day set apart for Mr. Trustum’s electioneering 
debut, a host of friends (as is usual) was summoned to 
accompany him down on his political speculation. . Mr. 








*It is almost needless to observe, that fictitious names are made use of. 
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Crumpy, a worthy member of the legal fraternity, Was 
appointed chairman of committee, and chief spokesman of the 
honestly-disposed club. Mr. T'wawdiddy, a literary gentle- 
man of great repute, and ‘‘ getter up ” of many philanthropic 
institutions, was chosen deputy chairman, and ardent sup- 
porter of everything proposed by his superior official, or 
rather, officious superlative; Mr. Benynoty, a good-tempered 
member of the London press, was thought the proper per- 
son to report progress in the proper quarter; Mr. Bunga- 
reeton, an athletic personage, and short-hand professor, was 
selected as aide-de-camp extraordinaire to the worthy candi- 
date; Mr. Gardypren, a composer, was appointed occasional 
speaker, and suggester of new ideas; four other gentlemen 
accustomed to electioneering business, completed Mr. Trus- 
tum’s committee, making in all, with the honorable candidate, 
ten persons. 

It should be observed, that several deputations had been 
sent down to ————, from Mr. Trustum; but this was not 
sufficient for the constituency, who wished to form some idea 
of the candidate before they pledged themselves to support 
or reject ; they wanted to see him in person, and measure the 
length of his brain, and height of his stature, and depth of 
his disposition, &e. Much against his will, then, was it, that 
Mr. T. should go and exhibit himself, and display, by oral 
demonstration, his own particular capabilities and peculiar 
talents; we say peculiar, because a man carrying on profes- 
sions, which ordinarily take up the time and attention of three 
individuals, must gain peculiar talents or perhaps talents pe- 
culiar to himself, provided he does credit to his neighbour 
and debits himself with the profits arising therefrom. 

It was a beautiful morning when the party left Trustum’s 
offices, in three cabs, for the railway terminus, Euston Square. 
The fineness of the weather seemed to augur some cheering 
prospects and pleasing occurrences. Hope possessed a firm 
foundation in the minds of Trustum and Company, and put 
more than an average amount of confidence in the various 
gentlemen forming the well-meaning committee! With what 
gladdened spirits did they ensconce themselves in the vehicles ! 
How certain did they feel that success would attend them on 
their pilgrimage! How well was everything planned for taking 
the electors by surprise, and for making a firm impression upon 
the eager-minded voters! How satisfied did they feel that 
the posters, freely scattered all over the town, would create 
an extraordinary sensation! Yes! everything had been 
managed with propriety, zeal, and intelligence, so that all was 
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accomplished but the usual formality—a grand visit with pro- 
cession, music, banners, favours, and amiability of personal 
appearances. 

Arrived at Euston Square they were soon in the railway 
train, which very soon trained itself into locomotion of the 
usual speed. In about two hours they were liberated from 
steam propelization, and located in the apartment of a com- 
fortable hotel. Sundry libations of soda-water and brandy, 
&c., inspired the little band with confidence and unanimity, 
and gave them an opportunity of recruiting all desirable ar- 
rangements and suggestions. 

Three carriages and four with postilions and outriders 
were soon got ready, and banners hoisted, and favours donned, 
and committee seated, and orders given for motion. 

The town of was situated about fifteen miles from 
the railway station, so that there was a very pleasant drive 
through a most beautiful part of the country, and well was 
it enjoyed by the Londoners, who so rarely get a true coun- 
try excursion now-a-days. In about two hours’ ride they 
perceived, through the trees, that their destination was not 
tar distant ; so it was proposed to stopa few minutes to com- 
plete any little arrangement and give the horses breath, be- 
fore galloping up the hill leading to the town. ‘Ten minutes 
sufliced for this purpose, and if ever horses did use speed they 
certainly did upon this particular cccasion. In what grand 
style did they ride into the town! The populace rushed out 
of doors, put heads out of windows with mouths wide open— 
so awfully thunderstruck did they appear at so unusual a 
sight. 

After a slow procession round the town preceded by mu- 
sic, banners, &c., the honourable candidate and friends were 
liberated from the carriages and domiciled in a large room, 
anxiously awaiting, and eagerly craving for dinner, which 
they had been led to expect would be a very sumptuous one, 
as it had been ordered sometime previously. Much to their 
dismay did they find, that starvation of appetite had been re- 
sorted to for the most disagreeable consequences! Frequently 
did the worthy candidate urge upon his committee the neces- 
sity of abstaining from solidities, in case of doing injury to 
their zest for a good dinner; for, said he, “it would be a 
most disagreeable coincidence if they sat down to a good re- 
past and could not do justice to it, after such a pleasant 
journey.” 

At five o’clock dinner was announced, and the ten gentle 
men rushed up stairs with the appetite of wolves and the vo- 
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racity of pikes; but judge their feelings, their prostrated 
nerves, their insulted dignity, their defeated corporeal ex- 
yectations, at finding nought on the table but the halt ofa 
co!d boiled ham and a profusion of bread. 

“Ts this all?” anxiously inquired Mr. Crumpy of the 
waiter, and labouring under great uneasiness. 

“No, sir;” replied the thick-headed automaton, ‘ we've 
got some cheese and celery.” 

“ Got what?” ‘ How do you mean ?” * What a swindle!” 
‘‘Where’s the landlord?” ‘* This must be the wrong room!” 
“It’s all a hoax!” “ D—nthe ham and celery !” ‘* This is too 
bad!” ‘*Shew us to our own ordered dinner.” ‘** Diabolical 
insult!” “ Impudence of the most aggravated character!” were 
only a few of the many expressions that fell from the lips of the 
panic-stricken deceim. 

The Jandlord was called— 

‘What do you mean,” said Mr. Trustum, very angrily, 
“by insulting us in this ' 

* Pardon me, gentlemen, you should have given me in- 
structions, and I would have provided better for you,” said 
Huggits,* in an abrupt manner. 

“ The order was given to you!” roared out Mr. Crumpy, 
“and pray, what is the reason it has not been executed ?” 

Yes; what is the reason?” exclaimed Twawdiddy, with 
double fury. ‘A paltry ham, indeed, and cheese and celery ! 
Do you think we are all fools, sir? Are you ignorant of 
common sense and legitimate etiquette? Are gentlemen to 
be treated in this disgusting manner? Don’t tell me, sir— 
send up six bottles of wine immediately, and take away that 
vile apology for an hungry stomach. Let the cloth be ir- 
stantly removed! Dinner, indeed! The most glaring afiair 
I ever witnessed! Positively shocking!” 

“‘ I wish this fellow had been in London,” remarked Mr. 
Benynoty to Gardypren, “ and I’d have given him a lift in 
the newspapers; but you see these clowns know nothing, 
really nothing. He thought, no doubt, that we should 
revel over the ham and fight over the celery. The stupid 
old billygoat !” 

*“T must have something,” said Trustum; “ for I ’m starv- 
ing—decidedly starving.” 

“Welsh rarebits, my boy, is a capital dish ; let ’s have a 
quantity,” exclaimed Mr. Bungareeton, smacking his lips as 


he finished speaking. 





* Landlord of the Bottle Inn. 
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“True!” rejoined Gardypren, ‘a capital thought that! 
What can be better than 
* “Oh don’t bother! Who can eat after such a brutal dis- 
appointment?” vociferated Crumpy. 

After a great deal of discussion, it was agreed that Welsh 
rarebits should go towards satiating the appetite, made rare 
by expectation and journey, and in the course of half an 
hour every one was a little more satisfied and contented. 
The landlord had his share of scolds and warm expressions, 
but (as it turned out to be) it was no fault of his, and therefore 
he was most cruelly wronged. It appears that Trustum’s 
clerk was desired to write down and give instructions for the 
preparation of a good meal, but the wooden-headed quill- 
driver had forgotten to do so, and hence the gastronomical 
disappointment. 

Ere the knives and forks were resigned, Trustum and 
party were interrupted by the entrance of about twenty 
rough-looking personages, who requested a private parley 
with the honourable candidate upon business. 

The purport of business was soon ascertained upon retiring 
into another room with the deputation, for Mr. ‘Trustum was 
overwhelmed by overtures of the most promising (?) nature. 
One of them, Mr. Braddles, suggested the propriety of Mr. 
Trustum giving £25 for his vote; another elector, Mr. 
Crackit, proposed that Trustum would do well to possess 
himself of his vote for £20; as, said he, ‘‘ I have consider- 
able interest in this town, and can lay my hands upon the 
heads of two hundred voters, and say, these,” &c. All the 
res. made some cheering proposition in terms somewhat 
similar to the before-mentioned; however, Trustum assured 
them that it was his intention to get into the House of Com- 
mons (if possible) by the most honourable means ; ‘‘ and more- 
over,” said he, “I have no notion of the country being repre- 
sented by men who get into parliament by such downright 
unfair and abominable practices.” 

‘‘ But,” said they, simultaneously, ‘“‘ Mr. ———, our last 
member, paid many of us most liberally ; and = 

‘More to your discredit to acknowledge the fact,” ab- 
ruptly rejoined Trustum, adjusting his collar. ‘ It is a most 
astounding thing that Englishmen have so far lost their sense 
of honour, and regard of decorum, as to sanction and en- 
courage so vile a system of bribery. Do you think our fore- 
fathers would have listened to or permitted such proceed- 
ings? No, gentlemen! Depend upon it they were above 
such dirty modes of getting parliamentary notoriety. Besides, 
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how can you come forward as *‘ unfettered and free electors,” 
and make such un-British—nay, more—unfair and unrea- 
sonable propositions ? England prides herself upon her Con- 
stitution and upon her legislative proprieties, but are not 
such actions as you propose I should commit, calculated to 
injure, if not ruin, the empire of Great Britain? Should we 
not, as a duty to ourselves and our sovereign, do our utmost 
in placing the best men we can find into the House of Com- 
mons? Does not the country at large demand that our 
parliament should consist of honourable, upright. and con- 
sistent members—men who might, could, would, or should 
have distinguished themselves in e 

‘‘ Pardon me, sir; that is completely irrelevant to the 
business which brought us here,” ejaculated Braddles, in a 
Vulcanic tone of voice. ‘‘ We are quite satisfied that you 
are not a fit person to be a representative of this ancient 
town, and, therefore, cannot think of giving you our sup- 
port.” 

At the conclusion of Braddles’s speech, Crackit made a 
motion for the party to move; and thereupon the room was 
soon cleared of the uncourteous and rotten * deputation. 

Upon the entrance of the honourable candidate into the 
committee room, he informed the gentlemen what had tran- 
spired, and what a gratifying reception he had met with at 
the hands of Messrs. braddles and Crackit, who appeared 
to hold the reins of government over the rest, and who 
were the chief spokesmen of the not very prepossessing 
electors. 

Before there was time for cogitations, Trustum and party 
were alarmed at the windows of the committee room being, 
all of a sudden, smashed by stones, cabbages, turnips, and all 
sorts of missiles. It was now evident that vengeance had 
been instituted in the camp, and that total destruction of 
property, both corporeal and household, was threatened by 
the savage mob (who appeared, in a very short space of time, 
to muster about 1000 strong) and that certain annihilation of 
peace of mind was resolved upon by the disappointed con- 
stituency. The carcase of a cat being thrown into the 
room, alighted upon the table, and displaced therefrom an 
uncorked-bottle of “ good old port,” which was the means of 
creating the utmost consternation. 

‘Gracious heavens!” exclaimed Twawdiddy, in a state of 
great nervousness. ‘‘ Whatever’s to be done? We shall 





* A political term given to electors whose suffrages are purchasable. 
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be murdered! Look there! (An old hat filled with rub- 
bish was here introduced, per window, into the room, al- 
ready strewed with a profusion of all sorts.) ‘ Ring for the 
landlord, Gardypren, and let ’s know how he dare tolerate 
such proceedings !” 

The landlord made his appearance. 

‘* Pray what is the reason ~ 

“T cannot help it, gentlemen,” replied Huggits. ‘I’ve 
done all I could to prevent it; and, even now, I have the 
ereatest difficulty to keep the angry mob from coming up 
into this room.” 

‘‘Send for the military and police,” ejaculated Crumpy, 
‘and give them a " 

‘‘ Unfortunately there are no soldiers in this town, sir ; 
and what few police there are, are now taking part in this re- 
bellion,” rejoined Huggits, in a melancholy tone of voice. 

‘Put us into another room, then, immediately,” vocifer- 
ated Gardypren, ‘‘ or we shall be forced to send for fire- 
arms!” 

‘T’ve no other room, gentlemen,” replied Huggits, ‘ ex- 
cept a bed-room, which you are perfectly welcome to make 
use of ; but it is at the top of the house.” 

“Oh, anything,” said Trustum; “let ’s go up imme- 
diately ; for this is a dreadful state of things. I could not 
venture to address the rabble, or I would do so, from the 
balcony ; but I see nothing ’s to be done; let ’s go up-stairs 
immediately! Send us up a quantity of good cigars i 

“And send for six brace of pistols, with powder and 
caps,” &c., added Bungareeton, who appeared to anticipate 
something romantic. 

“Yes,” said Gardypren, “for our own safety, we had 
better have some fire-arms, in case our citadel is stormed ! 
For my part, I consider it the most prudent step that can be 
adopted.” 

“No!” ejaculated Crumpy, “ I wantno pistols. This,—”’ 
(walking towards the fire place, he took up the instrument 
most common of fender utensils) —‘‘this shall be m 


weapon, and if any man enter our apartment, I ‘ll lay him a 
lifeless corpse, without ceremony, and c 











‘* And, if you please, Mr. Huggits,” exclaimed Benynoty, 
in an anxlous tone— have the goodness to send up two or 
three pokers, as I apprehend ——” 

“Stuff!” remarked Trustum—“ there ’s no cause for 
apprehension! You may depend upon it they will not 
attempt to follow us to the top of the house. Shew 
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us to the room up Stairs (addressing the landlord), and we ’ll 
follow.” 

The party, it is needless to observe, soon made ready to 
quit their unpleasant focus ; but had not done so, before a 
brickbat, thrown through the window, had very cleanly 
removed the hat off Twawdiddy’s head, and caused again a 
shock not easily to be forgotten. 

To describe what took place in their new tenement, would 
take up more space than we dare presume to expect will be 
allotted to us; suflice to say, that Trustum and Co. remained 
closeted till half-past five o’clock the next morning, not 
daring to venture out, as the mob remained till that period, 
threatening the most outrageous things; among which, was, 
that they would ‘‘ duck T'rustum and party in the as 
soon as they made their attempt to start.” However, at the 
time named (whether from the enraged electors having to 
go to work, or being tired of their desperate behaviour, we 
cannot say), the honorable candidate and friends were enabled 
to get into their carriages and to be ready for starting from 
the scene of their woes and unpleasant sensations. Just as 
the order was given for the cortége to move, a gentleman 
rushed up to the vehicle in which Trustum was located, and 
implored of him not to move a step, as, said he, ‘‘ there is a 
gang of rascals waiting at the bottom of the hill determined 
upon impeding your progress, and stoning youall!” Trustum, 
notwithstanding, was not to be daunted; but, after thanking 
his informant, gave instructions to proceed. 

We should mention, that one honest-looking policeman 
remained faithful to Trustum and his cause, and accom- 
panied the party, (who were slowly trotted down the hill), 
taking care to keep his bull’s-eye-lantern pretty freely at 
work, so as to distinguish in time any sign of “a breach of 
the peace ” being committed. 

Fortunately for Trustum and Committee, there were no 
desperadoes lying in ambush, so thanks having been tendered 
to the good-hearted policeman, the procession was soon in 
very quick motion. 

. # « * . " 

Arrived at the hotel from whence the carriages were hired, 
Trustum and party, though very tired, jumped for joy at 
their escape from such atrocious constituents, and though 
they were forced to kill time for two hours, (the next train 
to London not arriving before that time), yet they managed 
to do so ina most cheerful and happy manner. Trustum, 


with great glee, danced the Polka with Benynoty, while 
JAN. 1848.—wNo. I., VOL. Ix. D 
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Gardypren and Bungareeton whistled the music ; Crumpy 
and Gardypren did the Celarius to the music of ['wawdiddy 
and another; acountry dance was managed with good effect 
by the whole party, all of whom, in grand concert, whistled 
forth the enlivening strains. Several songs were sung in 
right good style, among which, was, * Three blue-bottles, 
admirably delivered by Bungareeton. 
- * * * - - 

The ten politicians arrived safely in London, and pro- 
ceeded direct to Trustum’s offices, where, after the recapitu- 
lation of occurrences, and recollection of scenes, they deter- 
mined never again to enter into an electioneering speculation, 
and resolved in future to take a lesson from ‘‘ CogGLEWooD 
Trustum’s First STRUGGLE FOR A SEAT IN PARLIAMENT.” 





THE ITALIAN OPERA IN ENGLAND. 


CHRONOLOGICALLY AND BIOGRAPHICALLY CONSIDERED. 


By W. Cooke STAFFORD. 


(Continued from page 434.) 


ALTHOUGH the ill-success of Handel, pecuniarily speak- 
ing, was the cause of his abandoning the opera for the ora- 
torios, he had succeeded in creating a decided taste for 
Italian music among the higher classes in England—a taste 
which has, with few fluctuations, prevailed to the present 
day. And not only was the Italian opera itself rendered 
popular, but a decided change was effected in the structure 
of the music of our English operas during the eighteenth 
century. The music of the Italian stage also received great 
improvement. 

In its origin, the operatic music of Italy was extremely 
jejune, meagre, and defective in expression. Choruses,. 
hymns, amd secular songs, were interspersed with dramas at 
a very remote period, in the fifteenth century, certainly—per- 
haps earlier; but the first opera approaching to the modern 
form—* the chanted declamation of the ancient Greek drama 
being adapted to the Italian lyrical, play ’—was the “ Daphne” 
of Ottavio Rinuccini, a Florentine poet ; the music of which. 
was composed by Giacomo Peri, also a Florentine, who was 
not only a good composer, but a singer, and a performer on 
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keyed instruments. To this composer—to Giulio Caccini 
Romano, a young, elegant, and spirited singer—to Emilio 
del Cavaliere, of Rome—and to Claude Monteverde, Maestro 
di Capella to the republic of Venice—we are indebted for 
the application of recitative towards the close of the sixteenth 
century. Airs for single voices seem to have been intro- 
duced about the same time, by Vincenzio Galilei, who set 
to music Dante’s story of Count Ugolino, “which he sung 
himself,” says G. Batiste Doni, (a learned and elegant writer 
on music) ‘‘very sweetly to the accompaniment of a viol.” 
He was imitated by G. C. Romano, who, says the same 
writer, “in a more beautiful and pleasing style” than that of 
Galilei, ‘set many canzonetsand sonnets written by excellent 
poets.” 

With Peri and Caccini began the first epoch of Italian 
opera, in 1600; and that epoch may be considered to have 
ended with Alessandro Scarlatti, who, born in 1650, flou- 
rished in the latter part of the seventeenth, and the early 
part of the eighteenth centuries, dying in 1728. ‘* Previous 
to Scarlatti, Cavalli, Chapel Master at Venice, who com- 
posed a number of operas between 1637 and 1667, and 
Cesti, a singer at the Pope’s chapel, who flourished about 
the same period, added air to the recitative: and Dr. 
Burney says, that Cavalli’s opera of ‘ Giasone,’ composed in 
1649, was the first in which that ornamental sort of stanza 
called aria, was introduced. Cesti still further improved the 
air; and, in ‘ Doria,’ composed in 1663, are melodies in 
which the talent of the singer might be displayed to advan- 
tage. But Scarlatti was the real inventor of the dramatic, 
or expressive style; and the origin of the obligato recitative 
is generally ascribed to him. ‘The age of Pergolesi, born at 
Casano, in 1704, and who died in 1737, forms the second 
epoch in Italian opera; as he introduced a more graceful 
simplicity and melody into those compositions than had here- 
tofore been found in them.”* 

The genius of the composers above-mentioned, together 
with that of Caldara, Vinci, Porpora, Rinaldi di Capua, and 
others, was directed to the emancipation of the music of the 
opera from the shackles in which the rules of the ecclesias- 
tical school, with its fugues, canons, and elaborate harmonic 
contriyanees, had encumbered it. Leonardi da Vinci was 
one of the most eminent of these great composers. Born at 


Naples in 1690, he evi¥@d a decided musical genius at a 


* “Progress of Music on the Continent of Europe,” by the Author of these 
Papers; published by Cradock. 
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very early age ; and, before he left the conservatory, he was 
engaged to compose the music for the opera of ‘* Semiramis,” 
at Rome. ‘The Romans,” we are told, ‘‘ were struck with 
the melody of his airs, the science of his accompaniments, and 
the brilliancy of his style, which was the purest and finest of 
his time, so fertile in great masters.” His opera of ‘* Asty- 
anax” was composed at Naples; and, such was its merit, 
that his services were solicited by the impresario of the 
greatest theatres in Italy. He was at Venice in 1720, 
where he saw his “ Siface” preferred to the “ Siroe” of 
Porpora; his ‘‘ Iphegenia”’ was equally successful. ‘* Ros- 
mira,” ‘ Artaxerxes,’ and *‘ Didone,” followed. ‘The latter 
was written at Rome ; and in the height of its success he 
formed an attachment toa lady of high birth, considerable 
talents, and large fortune. She is said to have returned his 
affection; but the amour was the cause of his premature 
death. On his return to Naples, a relation of the lady’s 
heard that he had boasted of the favours received from her ; 
and he found means to administer poison to Vinci in a cup of 
coffee. He died, in consequence, in 1732, This composer 
‘* possessed, together with the talent of invention, that of the 
most perfect execution. He completed the improvements in 
recitative, rigorously adapted the music to the expression of 
words, and was [one of ] the first composers who effected any 
great change in the musical drama, after the invention of re- 
citative by Peri [or Cavaliere], in 1600.” The accompanied 
recitatives in “‘ Didone” are particularly celebrated. 

We copy the description of the structure of an opera at 
this period from MHogarth’s “ Memoirs of the Musical 
Drama:”— 

‘The number of characters was generally limited to six, 
three of each sex; and, if it was not a positive rule, it was, 
at least, a practice hardly ever departed from, to make them 
all lovers; a practice, the too slavish adherence to which 
introduced feebleness and absurdity into some of the finest 
works of Metastasio. The principal male and female singers 
were, each of them, to have airs of all the different kinds 
which we shall, presently, describe. The piece was to be 
divided into three acts, and not to exceed a certain number 
of verses. It was required that each scene should termi- 
nate with an air; that the same character should not have 
two airs in succession; that an air should not be followed 
by another of the same class; hd that the principal airs 
of the piece should conclude the first and second act. In 
the second and third acts there should be a scena, con- 
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sisting of an accompanied recitative, an air of execution, 
and a grand duet sang by the hero and heroine. There 
were occasional choruses; but trios and other concerted 
pieces were unknown, except in the opera buffa, where 
they were beginning to be introduced.” 

‘The dialogue of the opera was delivered in recitative— 
a species of “ musical declamation, or an adaptation of 
words to musical notes, so that while measured tune and 
cadence are given to them, the inflection, emphasis, and 
accent of speech are preserved.” Written in common time, 
with four crotchets in a bar, recitatives are executed much 
according to the singer’s fancy. ‘The plain recitative has 
only a few notes in the bass to sustain the chords; but 
short symphonies, or ritornelli, are occasionally introduced 
for the orchestra, or pianoforte ; and then they are said to be 
acocmpanied. 

The airs were classed into—l. aria cantibile ;—2, the 
aria di portamento;—3, the aria di mezzo carattere ; 
—4, the aria parlante ;—and 5, the aria di bravura, or 
aria dagilita. ‘lhe first is the highest species of song; de- 
voted to passages of great tenderness and pathos; with notes 
arranged so as to give ample scope to the voice of the singer ; 
and it ‘is the only kind ofsong which gives the singer an 
opportunity of displaying at once, and in the highest degree, 
all his powers, of whatever description they may be.” 
2. The aria di portamento is applied to subjects of dignity ; 
but calm, undisturbed by passion ; composed of long notes, 
it allows the singer an opportunity of dwelling upon them, 
and of exerting, to the utmost, all the powers of his voice. 
We may describe the cantabile, as belonging to the agree- 
able and the pleasing; the portamento, to the dignified and the 
majestic. 3. The third species of aria is a species between 
the first and second. It admits of very great variety; and is 
devoted to the secondary subjects and passions of the opera. 
4. The aria parlante [speaking air] also admits of great 
variety. ‘* Expressions of fear, of joy, of grief, of rage, when 
at all impetuous, even to the most violent degrees, are all 
comprehended under the various subdivisions of this class.” 
The fifth is that which more especially calls forth the powers 
of execution in a singer. ‘Ihese airs are frequently written 
for particular vocalists, for the purpose of display, and of 
testing the flexile and agile qualities and compass of the 
voice, 

_ The instrumental accompaniments to these airs were of a 
simple kind, compared with the elaborate instrumentation 
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now adopted, more particularly since the brass instruments 
have come to be so much used in the orchestra. But, pre- 
viously to their introduction, the influence of the German 
school had been brought to bear upon that of Italy, and had 
caused the instrumental accompaniments to be more full, 
the harmony more rich and flowing, and the whole effect 
more grand and imposing. ‘This brings us to the third period 
of Italian opera. 

‘This epoch commenced with Maio and Jomelli, The 
latter [born at Aversa, near Naples, in 1714, and died in 
1741] was fortunate in being the friend of Metastasio, and 
composed the music for several “ébrettos of that distinguished 

oet. He resided some time in Germany, where he wrote 
his best operas; and where, no doubt, his intercourse with 
Gluck, then in the zenith of his fame, gave a colouring to his 
compositions, which were denounced, says Mattei, by his 
countrymen, ‘as too rough and German, pleasing them less 
than the songs of the gondoliere, and having airs with few 
accompaniments, and many graces and divisions.’ His instru- 
mental accompaniments were more full; and the union of 
great orchestral with vocal effect, may be dated from the 
days of Jomelli and Maio. ‘The gay and popular Piccini, 
Sacchini, and Cimarosa; [the former born in Baio, 1728, 
and died in 1800; the second, a native of Naples, born in 
1735, and died in 1800; the third, also a Neapolitan, born in 
1754, and died 1801 ;] followed in the train of Jomelli. The 
latter, in his ‘ Jd Matrimonio Segreto,’ has left us a speci- 
men of the opera buffa which never palls on the senses, or 
tires the ear.”* 

The Italian Opera was just entering upon its third epoch 
when Handel quitted the scene; and the King’s Theatre 
was opened by the Earl of Middlesex, who took “ upon 
himself,” says Dr. Burney, “the perilous and troublesome 
office of impresaria of Italian operas,” having engaged “an 
almost entire new band of singers from the Continent, with 
Galuppi to compose.” The singers were Monticello and 
Andreoni, soprani; Aurorevoli, tenor; Signoras Visconti, 
Panichi, and Tedesilio. Angelo Maria Monticello, the first 
man, made his debut at Rome in 1730. He was more 
feminine than masculine, his face being really beautiful; and 
he had, in addition, an excellent figure. He performed 
female characters in Rome, where no women ever appeared 
on the stage; and he represented them @ Ja merveille. He 


* “ Progress of Music on the Continent of Europe,” 
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had a fine, pure voice, which was extremely clear and sweet ; 
and was as good an actor as singer. He was well supported 
by Andreoni, the second man. And Awrorevoli was an admir- 
able tenor. Dr. Burney says,—‘‘ I have heard better voices 
of his pitch, but never, on the stage, more taste and expres- 
sion.” The Visconti had a shrill voice, of considerable 
flexibility, which enabled her to give the aria d’agilita in a 
style that always commanded applause. She was not so 
successful in the passages that required pathos and feeling. 
«‘ She was so fat,” Dr. Burney tells us, “that her age being 
the subject of conversation in a company where Lord 
Chesterfield was present, a gentleman, who supposed her to 
be much younger than the rest, said she was but two-and- 
twenty; his lordship, interrupting him, said,—‘ you mean 
stones, sir,not years!’” Signoras Panichi and Tedesilio were 
quite of an inferior order, and only filled up the baser parts 
of the opera. 

Baldessaro Galuppi, engaged to succeed Handel as com- 
poser, was born in Burano, a small island near Venice, a.p. 
1701. From his birth-place, he was often called Buranello. 
He began very early to shew talents for music; and his first 
two operas were produced in 1722, After he left England, 
he resided at Venice, where Dr. Burney visited him in 1770, 
and found him as full of fire and genius as ever,—seeming 
“to have constantly kept pace with all the improvements and 
refinements of the times, and to have been as modern in his 
dramatic music to the last year of his life as ever.” The 
charming air, “‘ How blest the man,” in ‘‘ Love in a Village,” 
is by Galuppi, and affords a pleasing specimen of his style. 
He died in 1785. 

The season opened on the 3lst of October, 1741, with 
“‘ Alessandro in Persia,’ a pasticcio, in which the above 
singers were allowed to display their abilities in songs of 
their own choosing, which were judiciously interwoven 
with music, by Galuppi. The first opera of his composing 
that was performed was “ Penelope,” which only contained 
one air, “ Aquesto bianca mauo,” which was of any decided 
merit. ‘‘ Polidoro,” a pasticcio, performed January 19; 
“Scipione in Cartagine,” by Galuppi, March 2nd; “ Meraspe 
ol’ Olumpiade,” April 20th [chiefly selected from Pergo- 
lesi, the first time his serious compositions were publicly 
heard in England], with ‘ Ceffalo e Procri,” [anonymous] 
were the new operas produced. The season closed on the 
Ist of June. 

The season of 174283 opened on the 2nd of November. 
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The same singers, with Frasi, Galli, and Contini, were en- 
gaged. Guilia Frasi was young, interesting, and brought a 
good reputation from Italy. She had ‘‘a sweet, clear voice, 
and a smooth and chaste style of singing, which, though cold 
and unimpassioned, pleased natural ears, and escaped the 
censure of critics.” Galli had a mezzo-soprano voice. She 
made her debit in a male character, and frequently per- 
formed those characters during her stay in England,—where 
she and Frasi became great favourites. Contini only re- 
mained one season. The operas were ‘‘ Gianguir” by Hasse, 
Nov. 2nd; ‘‘ Ennio,” Jan. Ist., by Galuppi; ‘* Z’emistocle,” 
Feb. 22nd, by Porpora; and ‘ Serbaces,” April 9th, by 
Galuppi. The theatre closed May 17th. ‘* How much the 
balance turned out in favour of the noble impresario,” says 
Dr. Burney, “I am unable to say; if considerable, the 
honour must be totally ascribed to the composer and per- 
formers, as dancing appears to have had no share in attract- 
ing the public attention.” Signora Contini, and Galuppi 
the composer, left England at the close of the season. 

The season of 1743-4 commenced on the 15th of Novem- 
ber, with “ Roxana,” an opera by Lampugnani, the composer, 
who was engaged to succeed Galuppi. It was very success- 
ful; and was replaced on the 3rd of January, by ‘* Alfonso,” 
also by Lampugnani. The other operas were “ Roselinda,” 
Jan. 31, by Veracini; “Z’ Hrore di Solomone,” Veracini ; 
* Aristodemo,” a pasticcio; ‘ Alceste,” April 28th, by Lam- 
pugnani. The season terminated on the 16th of June. Lam- 
pugnani, the composer, was a native of Milan, where he 
retired when he left England, and was still living, when Dr. 
Burney wrote. He was very young when in England; and 
his genius was evidently not matured. His style is not a 
grand one ; but there is a graceful gaiety in the melody of his 
quick songs, and an elegant tendency in the slow, that resem- 
ble no other composer’s works of that time. If any defect 
is more prominent than another in his productions, it is 
a want of dignity and richness of harmony. 

1745.—This was the year of the Scotch rebellion; and 
the King’s Theatre was not opened for the Italian opera, on 
account of the prejudice against the’ performers. They 
were most of them Roman Catholics, and were supposed, on 
that account, to be favourable to the cause of the Stuarts. 
The little theatre in the Haymarket was, however, opened, 
under the direction of Francisco Geminiani, the celebrated 
violinist and composer, on April 7th. The opera was a pas- 
ticcio, “‘L’ Incostanza Delusa;” the principal characters 
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were performed by Frasi and Galli; but the house was only 
kept open nine or ten nights. Geminiani was born at 
Lucca, in 1666, according to Dr. Burney, and 1680 accord- 
ing to Sir John Hawkins. He lived till 1762. Although 
he made a considerable sum by his profession, his habits 
were expensive, and he was often in difficulties. At one 
period, when his distress was very urgent, the place of master 
of the state music in Ireland became vacant. The Earl of 
Essex obtained a promise of this post from Sir Robert 
Walpole, and offered it to Geminiani, telling him that his 
troubles were at an end, as he was now sure of a comfortable 
provision for life. The poor musician was overjoyed; but 
when he found that the office was not tenable by a Roman 
Catholic, he thanked his benefactor, and declined it, saying, 
—that however humble his pretensions might be to a religi- 
ous character, yet he never would renounce the communion 
in which he had been baptized for any temporal considera- 
tion. 


spunea ee 





THE LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


By Ricuarp BEpINGFIELD. 


Insanity has many phases, all more or less repulsive and 
painful to us; and when we know how subject we all are to 
this most distressing malady, it is enough to humble the pride 
of human reason. Yet the poor maniac himself, has, per- 
haps, many sources of enjoyment that we cannot conceive, 
and in the majority of cases, madness is not gloomy. 

Tue Deatu In Lire is far more sad to contemplate than 
that cessation of animal existence which we call death itself; 
for then, the weary heart ceases to mourn, and the solemn 
curtain of mystery conceals those we have loved and lost ; 
and for the mere corruption, what is it? Nature will be 
busy with that same mass of bones and ashes, and new forms 
of life will spring up, phoenix-like, from her teeming bosom. 

These sights of pain, of aberration of mind, and of death, 
are no doubt intended to have their effect upon us ; although 
we could never agree with the religionists who would never 
have us smile, we cannot think that existence is a holiday, or 
a jest, as your “ men of faith” are wont to assert. : 

Let us walk into yonder huge building, with vast gates, 
that look as if meant to shut out hope, and proceed into the 
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house. Many hundreds of human beings, almost unconsci- 
ous of life itself, have there been buried, from the sight of 
man; and their wild laughter, their strange merriment, and 
grotesque gestures, are all the mere ¢ravestie of our own 
actual being: they have no feelings in common with us, and 
everything is inverted to their eyes. Madness and death are 
the phantasms of reason and life: they are unreal and 
spectral, and we cannot comprehend them. How fine the 
philosophy of the Apocrypha is— All things are created 
double, one against another !”— Here is a man who has been 
a poet! He talks to the calm moon, in incoherent accents, 
and when the bright sun sheds glory on the world, fancies 
that he is the sun, and should be worshipped as aGod! And 
here a philosopher, who never indulged in imaginative rbap- 
sodies—a cold, keen, logical man, who would{believe nothing! 
— See how he sits and holds discourse with silence, on points 
of casuistry: how incredulous he is still, poor wretch! How 
he argues, and argues some vain point, and in the midst 
breaks off, and loses the chain of argument. Some imagine 
they are kings, some angels, some the Supreme Being: and 
they gibber, and mock, or evince their weak cunning, as the 
case may be. The air is soft and sweet, the birds are singing, 
and the world is green and glorious; but they live not in 
what they see. And when night comes with her holy stars, 
and others lie—myriads on myriads—sleeping in the bosom of 
God, these stricken ones will rise, and shriek to the purple 
sky, or smile at their own fantasies. What a sight to the 
eyes of spirits must this world be, if they can penetrate into 
the recesses of our souls!’ Even those blessed with reason in 
sleep are mad: and the infant, the youth, the aged, the sick, 
the desolate, and the dying, even as these lines are penned, 
are stretched helpless on their beds. Seeing so much that is 
strange and wondrous, we may exclaim, 


“It is a modest creed, and yet 
Pleasant, if one consider it— 
To think that Life itself must be 
Naught but a very fantasy ;” 


and that madness is the threshold of some great 'Temple— 
dark in itself, but leading to Light and Beauty. 
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PROGRESSION. 


By Epwin F. Rosperts.—Avutuor or * ATHANASE,” &c. 


BecausE this magazine of ours, once imbued with the 
vigour and vitality of a great and gifted man—now no more, 
because it is entering upon a new phase of existence, into 
another hopeful year—ah, how hopeful are all the new—be- 
cause with all the renewed freshness and vigour, which all 
new contingencies create, by greater, deeper energy; it 
therefore strikes us, that an article on Progression is no in- 
appropriate thing. 

Magazines, like men, are progressive; they begin in 
embryo; a genesis of thought goes forward, like that, the 
creative energy rouses up inman. ‘These exhibit that life, 
other than his physical existence—they are the voice of that 
struggling soul of oe when he would cry, ‘ friend, thou 
goest ‘not Tight”"— r “heed well to me, and I willshew thee a 
better path,” hats so on; they are determinate marks of his 
growth. He who at one time wished to speak to many out 
of the hoarded great treasures of his intelligence, said, “ I 
well do it by a mightier voice—by a Magazine ;” they are 
thus, marked epochs of some one or other more progressed 
idea, some truth more nearly approached; the sublime 
majesty of its lovely face more closely seen. ‘They for ever 
exhibit the spirit of the age; be that good or ill—to use an 
expression which we much fear has become hackneyed, and 
which ought not to be so, a great man once having originated 
it—they are the statistics of the intelligence of the Present. 

“ Progression,” is an undoubtedly fine word, inasmuch as 
from its power of expression, it testifies to life and doing 
so emphatically. For to suppose progression, must of ne- 
cessity pre-suppose something, to progress, to go forward; 
thus at once creating the agent and the act; thing and 
thinking. It signifies. not only to step out, forward, but also 
the still continued capacity of going on, onward! 

For thus is the life of man; thus the life of man’s soul. 
From the thick darkness, where the soul of him is w rapped 
blindingly in its clay, its faculties swathed and bound, in 
infancy and the cradle, some wondrous progression of time, 
and inner instinct, of that same soul struggling in wrath, 
stormily, to cry out from its prison—struggling stillon, like 
a new Baptist in the wilderness, till it comes at last to the 
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fine height which human intelligence climbs, progresses to, 
and thus we have Angelos, Dantes, Listons. 

Like the life time of the Creator, so progression takes 
new aspects. In God’s eternity there lies the final causes, 
but for ever and ever they move onward, step forward ; each 
event does but barely step from the foot of the last one. 
Not all at once are worlds formed—so we believe; and 
neither are moons cut out into stars, as the runes of the 
nursery go; but in fires, some generic, and some telluric— 
growing, some; and some going into the darkness—rolling 
down the Starless Aisle—thus progress the Eternal Shuttles in 
the woof; amid the heaving and the billows—in the bound- 
less infinite space ! 

‘This word is, as it were, deified, or become adjunct of it, 
in old paganism and mythology. The labours of Hercules 
progressed to his apotheosis—to his Pyreum or Mount Cita, 
when the tongue of flame sprang up, and licked his mortality, 
to clothe him with the asbestos robings of his immortality— 
so also with the incarnation of Vishnu and Buddha. Thus 
the powers of greatness—of The Great in any kind, were, 
by progression to superhuman altitude, made so far com- 
prehensive to men, that they were the very creators of this 
ultimate grandeur,—and when looked into closely, earnestly, 
this word takes a meaning that broadens, widens, deepens, 
till it seems to be the whole circumference of all—man or 
thorght, however these may grow or expand. 

For ever doth the great pendulum of time—noting its 
minutes to us by birth, and death—go forward, and onward, 
its very receding being but a further progression—for ever 
doth it swing to and fro, beneath the dome that rains down 
stars, and fires, and dews ;—through the whole ether it sings, 
all embracing us; and, as sublimely under this circular heaven 
progresses the seasons with its April foolery—its All-Saints, 
and May festivals, with its October ale, and Christmas was- 
sail—amid the gladness of hearts that are soft, and tender, 
aud human; if the grim necessity that rules life, will but det 
them smile—onward, going onward, growing graver, greater ; 
in this human school, where life and death play at times— 
and in turn, so grim a game,—on progresses the soul of man 
from his first wonder, to hislast triumph over art and nature ; 
from the old Greek’s keitle of boiling water, to the steam 
engine of Watt—from the coarse textile fabrics of barbarism 
to Gobelin tapestries, and the fine perfections of Arkwright, 

This era of progression, like life in new nations—that new 
life which submerged the civilized world, of a more antique 
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time, with rude ‘Teutonism—with Asian Conquestors— 
this fact of Progression gives a singular impulse, and a 
new characteristic to this age; for, in fine, it ought to be a 
great age, with all the past precedencies that we have ; which 
it will, doth shew in greater, other guises than parliamentary 
debates, and meagre subdolous speeches on Irish questions. 
For then doth this fresh life-blood commence, in the appro- 
priation by the people, of a significant word. We began with 
a young” England, and we presently had a young France, 
with Joinville carrying the war into Africa, through the 
palace of the Algerine ; and then out of the ashes of repub- 
lican Italy, ever struggling for freedom, till freedom,—with 
its temple consecrated on San Marino—till Lombardy again 
became Gaul under the Corsican; as of old, under Charle- 
magne aud Pepin—arose its head, in wrath and conspiracy, 
out of the fire-flashes and sabring of Lodi, of Arcole, 
of Venice-captures, sold to Austrian marrying cabinets ; and 
thus, we say, Young Italy ; and now, this very time, we have 
a Young Switzerland, well reminded of Arnold and older 
Melcthal. All this, be it understood, not an impudent, 
stormy, riotous youth; but a grave, noble, and thoughtful 
youth ; not the Intelligencies—those, that built mansions like 
Sallust, out of the plunder of provinces; that built marble, 
or ashlar palaces, at Tivoli, or on the slopes of Samniun or 
Baize, by wrenching drachmas out of the hearts of men, at 
the expense of their hearths —but that noble, antique youth, 
which, like the renewed freshness of fine souls, when old 
world-feelings become stale, obsolete; belonging, as it were, 
tothe dull days of our grandmother’s hoops—that fresh tide of 
Progress, under new influence of the celestials,—so vivid, so 
invigorating, so mighty, like a great breathing through the 
Heart of the world —this new Progression, so singular to look 
upon, and singular to say, has now put Platiua and his old 
Popes quietly on the shelf; nay, old Popedom quite for- 
gotten, except by eras of other men, as Luther, Zuinglius, 
and so on; and, lo! on this throne of modern Rome, there 
sitteth a man who threatens to make innovations on the triple 
crown by concessions to the people, and by reforming abuses. 
Singular that, of all other singularities, few progressions can 
be more striking—where Borgias and great Lorenzos reigned, 
here is a man who repudiates all of them—where bulls and 
interdictions travelled, behold the railway ; listen to the din 
of the mart and the exchange; behold now, no longer, 
Genoese interests fighting against Venetian jealousies: they 
are gone, all of them—prejudices and factions, with all other 
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Capulets and Montagues, swept beneath the great tidal wave 
of Progression ! aa enact 

We live now, not so much as progressing individually, as 
on the whole. Civilization, taste, refinement, perfection, is 
rarely the work of one; but it is the whole mass taking hold 
of one idea, and adopting it as a thing suiting each and 
all—therefore the All carry it forward. Monopolies, how- 
ever bad, have, at all events, shewn the immense powers that 
can be multiplied by combining utility, skill, and talent. He 
must be mighty indeed that can, with his se/f-energy alone, 
cut out his grand and solitary path of progression, though there 
must be such men. Some there be, some there ever will be, 
who will independently do so—creators of popular opinion, 
like Islamesin, like Sans-Culloitsm; but these men are 
great leaders in other unseen movements. Say we that the 
days of miracles are past?—folly. Are not these men 
they who work miracles? Are not the things that they do 
most miraculous? most wondrous! God ruleth all; and 
therefore do these lead, by steps of progression, to the in- 
finite, the perfect; and yet some tell us, with a most sad 
brow, that they think this perfection all Utopian. Why 
the very fact of living thus, as we do; of dying, as we do; 
rather falling into just the next step onward; this is the very 
proof that the thirsting of the soul after perfection is no 
dream—no visionary phantasy. Let us believe then rather, 
that it will turn out to be reality, and that right soon. 

Down through the blue ocean, where calmly floating, 
shining in all the glory of their golden fires, float the stars. 
Down past these, cometh te us the voice of God! 
cometh to our souls, asmall and solemn voice-—‘‘ Forward 
and progress,” it crieth to us. If the body with its human 
intelligence and its fine senses—its appreciation of the true 
and beautiful—has instincts so great, those of the soul are 
nobler, truer. Conscience is greater than consciousness. 
Man and the world progress on in age, and to maturity at 
times, and arise in new youth and vigour. At one time all 
goes to decrepitude and decay, like the crumbling of dynas- 
ties and empires, though you hear not the thunders of their 
fall, nor for ever is there a Marius to mourn over the ruins. 
Some old cycle hath done its part, and left no mark with its 
huge hammer-hand,-—stricken with paralysis ; on the world’s 
adamant, that it ever lived; some again strike us with its 
eraisemblance to the present—the ever present—the present 
to all generations coming; and they therefore never die. 
Names become the great land-marks of social and human 
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progress—the mile-stones of nations and people. With a 
battle-music, and a struggling, like so many world-storming 
Wallensteins doth man oscillate, sometimes vacillate, if his 
energy be not fed powerfully by the sentiment—the idea of 
progression ; for what is more disheartening, more soul- 
subduing, than the thought of going no-where—no-when ? 
This living without progressing in life, this mere rolling 
lazily down the tide to oblivion, this yawning into the sleep 
of death, is the most desponding kind of despotism, to speak 
by antethesis, in our mutable human world. 

The schoolboy begins with his alphabet; and his famous 
and rare old Dilworth; and presently he discourses to you 
like Bossuet, like Dante, like Bunyan, or Defoe. Out of 
his fine Saxon tongue, that he lisped at his mother’s breast, 
he soon gets to the mystic Chaldee; and soon talks, like 
Moses in Egypt, and becomes a new prophet to a new peo- 
ple. Soon he sounds in your ears the great and terrible 
verses of the Agamemnon. Soon out of his “ pothooks and 
hangers,” he comprehends the writing of the hierarchs in the 
Pyramids, and reads them like a Champollion. Out of the 
oldcinerary urns of death, and time, and dusty old centuries, 
he wakens the Memnon music of the past, over the arid 
plains of ignorance and unbelief it stream to us—for the finest 
age have these characteristics, the latter being perhaps more 
predominant; out of these he progresses in light, and life, and 
knowledge. 

Progression has led men out of Paganism to Christianity, 
from the Mythos of primitive and patriarchal ages to modern 
Pantheism ; only that the great Pan is dead; but it is life, 
the energies, the progressive form of the Idea which our great 
Pantheists worshipped. They beheld the world imbued with 
vitality—the rock living—even the amorphous iron-stone 
writhing in atomic life. From councils at Delphos to coun- 
cilsat Jerusalem aud Trent; from the diets of Daphne, in the 
Syrian groves—now no longer sounding to the timbrels of 
Astarte or of Apollo—to the diet of Worms; from the old 
prophets, stoned at the city gates, down to Luther; all have 
been progressing onward, purifying the mind, enlarging 
capacities, magnifying the soul; till by perseverance and 
prescience, by difficulty, danger, and death, the silent and 
dark pathway of human life begins to be lighted up, and the 
sombre aisle to echo the trampling of more feet moving 
onward simultaneously to their serene home. 

There is now more truly—spite of Acre-storming, Cau- 
easian-fighting, and Caffre-battles—there is now one great 
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hnman brotherhood acknowledged; and, before long, pro- 
gression will have made us all brothers in heart, hand, and 
purpose; for in progression there is a power of unity, a 
capacity for fusing down opposite opinions, or of modifying 
the extremes, that more than all conduces to the harmonious 
purposes and ends of life, though it take further a few cen- 
turies to accomplish. 





COME! COME! IT PRAY. 
By M. W. H. 


Come! come! I pray, 
Let’s haste away 
From these scenes of heartless folly ; 
To me, they speak 
Of the faded cheek, 


And nought but melancholy. 


I would rather dwell 
In the lonely cell, 
Where the hermit offers his prayers 
To Heav’n above, 
For there is love, 
And not this world’s destroying cares. 


For what this strife, 
This anxious life, 

This harrowing of the mind ? 
For wealth and fame, 
And power and name, 

Which all must leave behind! 


Give me the brook, 
The rugged rock, 
And the fields of verdant green ; 
There I would rest, 
Happy and blest, 
Unknown, unheard of, and unseen. 


Thence called at last, 
My trials past, 

Freed from this garb of mould’ring clay, 
With arrowy flight, 
To realms of light, 

My soul would gladly wing its way. 
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A TALE OF THE REIGN OF TERROR. 
(Translated from the French.) 


By ExvizaBpetu Rosinson. 


Towarps the end of the month of January, in the year 
1793, about eight o’clock one evening, a venerable old lady 
was seen to descend, alone, the declivity terminating at the 
church St. Laurent, in the faubourg St. Martin, at Paris. 
A heavy fall of snow during the day had rendered the path- 
way so hazardous, that the feet, which at that moment 
tremblingly pressed the crispy particles under them, were 
scarcely able to support the aged form of the solitary being 
who thus ventured to trust them. Silence prevailed 
through the deserted streets,—it was the ‘‘ Reign of Terror” 
—not a passer-by appeared; but, in the distance, were now 
and then discernable flitting shadows of persons hurrying on, 
impelled by some peculiar interest, to brave the danger of 
appearing publicly, during an epoch, in which all France 
trembled for safety. Trusting to age as a talisman of pro- 
tection, the old lady crossed “la Rue des Morts,” when 
suddenly she heard, for the first time since leaving her 
abode, the footsteps of a human being; they were heavy, and 
firm, and seemed to be in close pursuit of her own. Not 
daring to turn her head to desery her pursuer, she hastened 
on towards a distant light, hoping by its aid to be able to 
ascertain whether he were friend or foe. Having gained the 
spot, one glance sufficed to fill her mind with the intense 
apprehension that her actions were the subject of suspicion, 
and that the man in pursuit of her was a spy. She recog- 
nised his figure to be the same which had for some days 
past hovered around her dwelling,—having certainly a pur- 
pose in view, but not frank in declaring it. 

The deep impression of portending danger, instead of 
depriving her of power to proceed, gave strength to her 
weakness, and darting forward to the open door of a confec- 
tioner’s shop, she entered it with precipitation, casting her 
eyes imploringly at a young female, who stood behind the 
counter, and throwing herself into a chair, unable to utter a 
word. 

The young woman, judging the errand of her customer 


from her mien and dress, opened a drawer, as if to search 
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for some article wanted, then impatiently testifying her dis- 
appointment at finding the drawer empty, she called to her 
husband, to know where he had put thie 

‘Dost think [ would leave them there?” replied a gruff 
voice. ‘* Here, come and fetch them!” 

The woman disappeared for a moment, then quickly re- 
turned, holding out to the old lady a small pasteboard box, 
covered with blue paper. ‘Touched with compassion at the 
pallid, distressed countenance before her, she uttered an 
exclamation of sympathy, which brought the confectioner 
himself from his retreat at the back part of the shop. 

“What is the matter, citizeness?”” asked he. 

‘Nothing, friend,” replied the old lady, in a soft, gentle 
voice, 

Raising her eyes to give her thanks for the precious de- 
posit of the box, she perceived the sanguinary “bonnet 
rouge” on the man’s head: ‘*Oh! Lain betrayed,” exclaimed 
she ; but the look of horror which this suspicion excited in 
the man, as well as his wife, re-assured the affrighted lady. 
‘Excuse me,” she added; then drawing a louis d’or from 
her pocket, presented it to the confectioner. 

There is an indigence which the poor alone know how to 
appreciate. The man regarded his wife, whose answering 
look seemed to say, “it is the last louis d’or the poor lady 
possesses.” Placed between interest and pity, they immedi- 
ately sought to qualify their exorbitant gains by kind words. 

‘You are ill, I fear, citizeness,” said the man; we have 
good soup, will you take some ?” 

** Madame had better rest awhile,” said the woman, assidu- 
ously wheeling forward a commodious armechair. 

‘¢ Thank you,” replied the venerable lady: ‘‘ I am neither 
hungry nor fatigued, but alarmed at the presence of a man, 
who has followed me from my dwelling, and even now awaits 
me at your door. I dare not return alone.” 

Oh! oh! is that all?” exclaimed the confectioner; “ [ 
will settle that business, by seeing you home myself.” Then 
quickly apparelling himself in his National Guard uniform, 
and mounting his bayonet, he appeared under arms. 

His wife, having had time to reflect, abated much of 
that softened feeling which the louis d’or, safely deposited 
in her pocket, had awakened; and pulling her husband 
by the sleeve, as he passed with the old lady on his arm, 
whispered,— “ perhaps it is a spy ; take care of yourself.” 

Courage froze in the confectioner’s breast at the word 
“spy; dropping the unprotected lady’s hand, he became 
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alternately pale and red, with his varied feelings of fear and 
rage. At length, the latter spoke out for both,—“ Begone, 
vile aristocrat !” vociferated he, * nor think that I will lend 
myself to your treacheries: away, away! I say.” 

Aroused by the dread of losing the littte box, which he 
endeavoured to seize as he spoke, the poor lady lost all re- 
membrance of the man who haunted her steps. She darted 
past the confectioner and his wife, and once more braved, 
unprotected, the desolate streets. Soon the weighty step of 
the unknown was re-heard; but acalm had succeeded the 
violence of agitation in the old lady’s breast, and she no 
longer trembled at her mysterious attendant’s presence. 
After half an hour’s walk, she stopped before a house —the 
desolation and misery of which bespoke the poverty of those 
obliged to occupy it; and, as she ascended a rude staircase, 
aided by a rope for a banister, her mysterious companion 
paused to contemplate, with evident compassion, the con- 
trast between the habitation and its inhabitant. Knocking 
gently at a door in the further extremity of the building, 
the poor lady gained admission, and, precipitately entering, 
exclaimed, to a venerable ecclesiastic, who held the open 
door in his hand,— 

‘‘ Hide yourself, quick, for we are watched!” 

‘What is there afresh?” asked an infirm female, seated 
by the humble hearth. 

‘The man who prowls round the house has followed me 
all the evening,” replied the old lady. 

Seized with equal dismay, the three unhappy persons 
regarded each other with painful sympathy; at length the 
pious man thus addressed his friends in distress : 

Why doubt in God, my sisters? we sang his praises in 
the midst of the assassin’s cries at the convent of the Car- 
melites; since He willed that I should be spared from that 
butchery, doubtless, it is to reserve me for a destiny which 
I ought to accept without murmuring.” 

*‘ Hark!” cried she, who had just arrived with the 
hostées, ‘‘| hear some one coming up the stairs—take these, 
I pray.” 

Then, opening a secret recess in the roof, she hurried the 
priest in, with the small box of hostées in his hand. 
Scarcely was the aperture closed, ere three blows, struck 
upon the door, in a slow portentous manner, made the 
hearts of the holy women tremble. They dared not to say 
‘come in,’ so the door was opened unbidden, and _ the 
mysterious stranger stood before them. He was of middling 
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stature, rather stout, with nothing in his mien or deport- 
uucut which indicated evil motives. He remained sileut for 
a while, contemplating the sisters, and their forlorn 
dwelling; taking, as it appeared, an inventory of their 
wretched furniture, with one glance of his scrutinizing eye ; 
his countenance, affected by his feelings of compassion and 
sorrow, induced confidenee in the minds of the agitated 
women, and they listened, with almost breathless attention, 
to his words. 

‘Fear not,” said he, ‘I am no enemy, but one who comes 
to ask a favour at your hands. If I distress you by my im- 
portunity, or presence, say so, and I will depart; but, be 
assured, that | am devoted to your safety, and, if I can 
serve you, employ me without fear.” 

The delighted sisters. prayed him to sit down ; he did so, 
taking up in his hand a breviary which laid upon the table. 

‘You have sheltered here a priest,” rejoined he, ‘ one 
who eseaped from the massacre of the Carmelites.” 

The eyes of the sisters filled with tears. They were 
tempted to say, “we have no priest here,” but the stranger 
stopped them, by eontinuing, 

‘‘T have known your distress, and attachment to the 
venerable Abbé de Marolles, these five days past, and if I 
had been disposed to betray you, I have had time and op- 
portunity sufficient.” 

Hearing these words, the aged minister of religion came 
out of his hiding place, and thus addressed the stranger: 

“T cannot think, sir, that you are a persecutor, therefore, 
I trust you. What favour do you require of us?” 

The noble air, the holy confidence of the venerable priest, 
might have disarmed a murderer. With awe and admiration 
the mysterious stranger replied, 

‘My father, I come to supplicate you to celebrate funeral 
mass for a soul, whose mortal remains will never rest in 
holy ground.” 

The father shuddered, and examined attentively the 
stranger, whose looks bespoke deep anxiety, and ardent 
supplication. 

** At midnight,” said he, in a solemn and impressive tone 
of voice, “ I willbe prepared to offer the only expiation for 
the crime of-———” 

The unknown passed his hand across his pale forehead— 
a calm, satisfactory feeling, seemed to take the place of some 


secret anguish—he bowed respectfully, and without speaking 
again, withdrew. 
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At midnight, a gentle knock denoted the stranger's 
re‘urn. All was prepared for the sad ceremony, in the 
most simple form. Between the rude partitions of two pro- 
jecting chimneys, an old chest of drawers was placed, their 
worm-eaten exterior being covered by a green watered altar 
cloth, sad relic of pious spoil; a large ebony inlaid 
crucifix suspended against the dingy yellow wall, shewed 
forth its misery and nakedness; two glasses, scarcely worthy 
to decorate the table of the lowest inn, contained the 
water and wine ; acommon plate stood ready for the washing 
of innocent hands, and a breviary supplied the piace of a 
missal. The aged sisters knelt at each corner of this un- 
premeditated altar, clad ina mean disguise; the stranger 
bowed himself contritely in the centre, and the venerable 
priest, arrayed in his sacerdotal robes, with the magnificent 
chalice, saved from the pillage of De Chelles, in his hand, 
stood, as if he who was to offer the exalted sacrifice was not 
to be despoiled. Four pny tapers, fixed in hot wax, for 
want of better sockets, shed their pale light ; too feeble to 
extend itself over the chamber, it fell upon the holy objects 
like a ray from heaven, suited to their humble and depressed 
condition; no pomp, no beauty, gilded the scene, but the 
solemn interest it excited in the hearts of those devoted 
to the ordinance about to be dispensed, supplied amply the 
place of external grandeur. All to them was noble, though 
diminutive—grand, though to appearance mean. 

The fervor of the stranger was sincere, his prayer audible. 
At the sight of the crape around the crucifix and cup, he 
started, tears quickly flowed down his cheeks, large drops of 
dew stood upon his pale brow, and convulsive sobs issued 
from his troubled breast. 

The service ended, the holy father approached the sup- 
plicant, and in a deep impressive tone of voice thus ad- 
dressed him. 

‘My son, if thou hast steeped thine hands in the blood of 
a martyr, confide in me—there is no crime too great to be 
forgiven, effaced by a repentance sincere as thine appears 
to be.” 

The stranger evidenced symptoms of the greatest horror ; 
then resuming calmness, and looking intently at the aston- 
ished priest. 

“My father,” replied he, “no one is more innocent than 
I, of the blood that has been shed.” 

“IT must believe thee, my son,” said the priest. 

“Tam ashamed to offer money,” continued the stranger, 
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“for this acquittal of my conscience. An inestimable service 
c-n only be repaid by an offering beyond price ; deign to 
accept this sad relic—a day will come, perhaps, when you 
may know its full value.” Saying this, he presented a small 
case to the priest, then saluting the sisters, he said, * The 
man to whom this house belongs is a friend to the Bourbons, 
he shall watch over your future needs. If you remain a 
vear here, I will return, and again beg this service at your 
hands.” Then mournfully contemplating the surrounding 
objects of poverty, and deep interest, he withdrew. 

The Abbé, with cire, opened the little case, and drew 
from it a fine cambric handkerchief, bearing evident marks 
of profuse perspiration; examining it scrupulously by the 
feeble light of the tapers, dark spots, almost black, but trans- 
parent, were discoverable, 

‘ Blood!” cried the terrified sisters. 

The priest silently replaced the handkerchief in its recep- 
tacle, and from this day no further mention was made of its 
mystery. 

The three prisoners soon felt that a powerful hand was 
placed over them—sometimes they received wood and provi- 
sions, sometimes linen and clothing—also from time to time 
useful information for the safety of the Abbé, which could only 
be given by persons initiated in state affairs, was conveyed to 
them, and, notwithstanding the famine which overwhelmed 
Paris, white bread was regularly placed at the door, by invi- 
sible hands—they could not, however, doubt for a moment, 
that the unknown supplicant was their benefactor. 

Thus, a year passed away—Midnight arrived, and the firm 
step of the stranger was again heard on the stairs. 

All had been duly prepared by the sisters for his visit, and 
one of them stood with open door to receive their welcome 
friend. “Come,” cried she, unable to keep silence from the 
warmth of her grateful feelings, “‘we are waiting for 
you.” 

The stranger cast a melancholy look around; he replied 
not a word to the kindly greeting, but knelt, prayed, and 
wept, heard mass, and disappeared, leaving the objects of 
his benevolence grieved and disappointed at his determined 
silence, for they had promised themselves the delight of ex- 
pressing all the inalodiane of hearts filled with gratitude 
and Christian affection. 

The stranger continued to return until public worship was 
re-established by the First Consul, when expiatory mass was 
no longer celebrate in the isolated granary. At length Buo- 
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naparte assignea to these persons suitable pensions and they 
retired to the bosom of their families. The Abbé was visit- 
ing a family in Paris during the year 18—; the social whist 
party had finished their rubber, the evening was far advanced, 
and every chair being drawn round the fire, the venerable 
guest, solicited to give a recital of the principal incidents of 
his varied and interesting life, had briefly gone through them 
as fzr as the expiatory mass and the mysterious unknown; 
all eyes were upon him, all ears open, expecting to hear at 
last who the singular being was, when an unusual step was 
heard in the ajoining saloon. “ ‘There must be a stranger,” cried 
one of the listeners. ‘* Perhaps the unknown is about appear- 
ing amongst us,” said another, half joking, half afraid. Sud- 
denly the door opened, and a servant announced that some 
one wished to speak with the Abbé de Marolles. ‘‘ Inquire his 
business,” said the Abbé; the domestic did so, and returned 
to say the messenger came from one who had consigned to 
the Abbé’s care a relic, in the year 1793. All the party ex- 
claimed, with one voice, ‘* We will not let you go, order the 
messenger to appear.” A young man of superior person, de- 
corated with the Legion of Honour, entered—all fears va- 
nished ; he declared that the unknown was in the agonies of 
death, and required to see the Abbé immediately. ‘The ve- 
nerable ecclesiastic arose, followed his conductor, and getting 
into a coach which waited at the door, traversed Paris uatil 
they arrived at a secluded house of neat appearance, situated 
in a garden; passing through several rooms, well furnished 
and ornamented with works of art, musical instruments, 
books, drawings, &c., the Abbé concluded he must be in the 
house of a rich man, at least. Reaching the drawing-room, 
he found a family assembled in tears; they received the 
father in silence, aud the young man who had been his con- 
ductor having proceeded to an inner apartment, speedily re- 
turned, inviting the Abbé to enter there. Upon the table of 
the sick man’s room stood a lamp which shed its soft light 
on his dying countenance, and discovered the features of the 
holy trio’s benefactor. ‘The Abbé drew near the couch, pre- 
paring to lend an attentive ear to mournful confessions and 
mysteries not often revealed; but, what was his surprise, 
when the patient thus addressed him :— 

“Sir, I think I am entitled to claim of you a service which 
will not, I hope, be too great a task to impose upon you. 
This packet,” continued he, presenting a sealed paper to the 
Abbé, “contains documents which can only be appreciated 
by persons of honour and probity. My own family are too 
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interested to do them the justice I seek. Will you take 
charge of them ?” 

The Abbé bowed assent, and perceiving that the dying 
man was very feeble, and little disposed to converse on reli- 
vious topics, gently reproached him for having waited so long 
ere he sent to summon him, expressed his heartfelt thanks 
for benefits received, and returned to the drawing-room with 
the packet in his possession. Bowing to the still weeping 
silent relatives, he hastily proceeded to the waiting coach, 
determined to know, if it were possible, whose house he had 
just quitted ; he made the inquiry of the coachman. 

“What!” exclaimed the man, with surprise, ‘‘do you 
not know that the public executioner lives here?” 

A few daysatfter, the Abbé was called to attend the funeral 
of one of the sisters ; as the cortége passed la Rue des Aman- 
diers, another procession of sadness joined it, an immense 
concourse of poor people following. The Abbé’s curiosity 
led him to put his head out of the window to inquire who it 
was thus publicly lamented; when an old woman, apparently 
much touched with sorrow, replied, ‘‘ Does not every one 
know that Monsieur Sansou is dead. It was his funeral.” 


THE ART AND ARTISTS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES 
CONTRASTED. 


THE object of the following remarks is, not at all, to 
question the truth of the prevailing opinion entertained of 
the superioiity of ancient art, and artists, over the efforts of 
modern professors, and, in a degree, applied to the ac- 
quirements possessed by artists of the present day,. but, 
rather to inquire into the circumstances surrounding the sculp- 
tors and painters of antiquity, which gave occasion for the pro- 
duction of those immortal remains of art which succeeding ages 
have regarded with veneration, even approaching to a point of 
blind—exclusive worship! and, by reviewing the state of art 
in the present time on the Continent, and more especially in 
England, to shew, in a manner, rather apologetic than 
ptherwise, that the world is inclined to judge too harshly 
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of the merits or demerits of modern artists, compared with 
their great precursors in art. 

We find, that the first great lever for upraising an 
artistic or poetic fame, was Religion. Even the most 
refined of ancient nations, great as they were, mighty, 
indeed, in battle, ponderous as are the remains of their 
monuments, were but as barbarians, when judged through 
the mediuin of Christianity, which teaches us to shrink 
from the contemplation of the wholesale deeds of blood, 
executed by kings and commanders, who regarded them as 
patriotic acts, and as peace offerings to their faise deities 

It appears almost incredible that nations, aiming at high 
aspirations, and occasionally producing men, whose names 
embody the good of the age, indicate great revolutions 
in the social state of man, and start up in our thoughts as 
we contemplate the retrocession of ages even to the re- 
motest antiquity ;—it, certainly, appears astonishing, with 
so much intelligence on great affairs, that their religion 
should have been based upon the absurd allegory of their 
priests and poets, and the very form and semblance of 
their divinities, in strict conformity with their fictions, 
bodied forth by their painters or sculptors. The gross 
superstition in which the nations of antiquity were 
plunged, the shallow humbug of their oracles, appear too 
palpable for us to believe, that mankind, and, es- 
specially, nations capable of abstract thinking in so 
high a degree as the Greeks, could be so deceived! But 
we must take the fact as it stands, and only conclude, 
that the Almighty will, inscrutable, and mysterious, per- 
mitted such follies to exist for great and wise purposes. 
On beholding the rude idols of savage nations, in spite of 
their hideous form, we see force, combined with other 
attributes, abundance, fecundity, &c., although the com- 
bination of human and brute forms, and the duplication and 
reduplication of the extremities, render the representation 
as distorted, and frequently disgusting, as could be possible. 
In the accounts of ancient art, which have come down to us 
through many centuries, invested with the glowing colouring 
of poets, or the eloquence of historians, very little reliance 
can be placed upon the descriptions of the state of art in 
remote ages, 

In the Egyptian remains, ponderosity appears to have been 
the first aim; and, perhaps, as points of constructive art, 
the pyramids, and the gigantic temples of Egypt may be 
highly interesting to the architect; but to the mind of the 
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sculptor or painter, little interest can attach to the gigantic 
and monstrous combinations of Egyptian art, h wever poetical 
may have been their origin. In a technical point of view, 
indeed, the extreme hardness of the granite, or porphyry, 
may set the mere stone-cutter thinking of the chisels, and 
their temper, in working such materials; to the student 
in physiognomy, and the s.ructure of man, the Egyptian 
sculpture and painting are certainly interesting; to the 
archeologist, they are also of importance; but to the artist, 
especially the painter, as examples of the beau ideal, they 
are nothing, although valuable to him as authorities, for 
costume, of national chara'teristics. ‘he same remarks apply 
more or less to the works of the progressive stages 
of art. 

The periods of Greek art are generally considered to be 
thus classified : first, Archaic period; secondly, the Phidian ; 
thirdly, the Praxitelian; and fourthly, the Decline. The 
first, or Archaic period, is foreign to our purpose, as the 
rigidity of early Greek sculpture, its rude and unin- 
teresting form render it only interesting to the archeologist. 
Upon the second, or Phidian period, of Greek sculpture, 
we will dwell, as to this period we look for the truly 
sublime in art. Of this ume, the chief sculptors were 
Pythegorus, Myron, Polycletus, Phidias, Aleamenes, and 
others; some of whom founded schools of art. Of the 
works of Phidias, we can now judge by the fragments in the 
British Museum, contained in the Elgin Saloon. The 
great quality of these marbles, as works of art, is the 
example they give of ideal beauty; truth is everywhere 
preserved, with a rejection of the course individualities of 
the mere model. In the statues of the Theseus, and the 
Ilyssus, we find simplicity and grandeur united. Phidias, 
the author of these works, has met with his deserts from 
the pens of ancient authors. He was called the Sculptor 
of the Gods, and the awful grandeur of his Olympian 
Jupiter, was said to have purified and exalted the minds 
of those who beheld it; and to have added something to the 
beauty or sublimity of religion. It is much to be deplored, 
that this greatly celebrated statue was destroyed by fire 
at Constantinople, after having been preserved until the 
year 475, of ourera. Of the frieze, portions of which are 
preserved in the Museum, critics are agreed in their ad- 
miration of the truth of action of the horses, the variety 
and skill displayed in the arrangement, and grouping of the 
riders, and other figures. 
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It is unnecessary for us to particularize the works of the 
Phidian disciples—we turn to the beautiful models of the 
Parthenon, in the Museum; that which attempts the Res- 
toration of the Temple, with the statue of the presiding 
Divinity, and the application of the sculpture, the. frag- 
ments of which we have noticed. 

The Parthenon was a magnificent temple, erected,to the 
honour of the virgin goddess, Athane, or Minerva, the pro- 
tectress of Athens, and situated on the Acropolis of that 
City. The chryselephantine statue of Minerva, of gold and 
ivory, was 39 feet high, and the gold which ornamented the 
statue is stated to have been worth 44 talents, or £120,000 
sterling. Lachares, about a century and a quarter after 
the death of Phidias, robbed the goddess of her riches. 

A temple so rich in sculpture, in treasure, and so simple 
and grand in its design, was the offspring of the pericd of Pe- - 
ricles, when Athens hed become the seat of philosophy and 
art; and sculpture, painting, and architecture, were called in 
to adorn the city with masterpieces of their art. 

Tragic poetry flourished with the genius of Adschylus, So- 
phocles, and Euripides. In an age like this, the impersonation 
of the presiding goddess by the sculptor’s art, the magnificent 
temple erected by Ictinus and Calliciates, under the guidance 
of the master mind of Plidias, with the treasure and devotion 
of the Athenian people and the hierarchy, were stimulants of 
an extraordinary character, and worthily did Phidias discharge 
the important trust confided to him. 

Of painting, as an art, we have nothing certain to enable 
us to ascertain what relation it bore to the productions of the 
pencil, under the pontificate of Leo X.; but from the an- 
tique marbles and Etruscan vases, we can unhesitatingly as- 
sert, that everything accomplishable by outline, and careful 
filling of that outline, they achieved; much reliance, however, 
cannot be placed on the florid descriptions of certain pictures 
given by ancient authors. 

If we may credit the account given in the well-known story 
o the grapes, painted by Zeuxis, and the curtain over them 
by Parrhasius, we must accord to them complete mastery 
over the illusive portions of art; colouring, liglit and shade, 
modelling of form, must a'l have been, in this instance, car- 
ried to perfection, even to the pitch attained by Van Huy- 
sem, centuries after, and by our excellent painter of fruit, 
George Lance; but a slight consideration of these stories 
siffices to shew that they were glowing descriptions, 
given by an elegant writer, of the works of a favourite artist. 
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Our purpose will be sufficiently answered, by allowing the 
question of what degree of excellence in the minor qualities 
of painting had been attained by the Greeks, to rest; for 
ideal form, comprehensive thinking, serial compositions, inti- 
mate acquaintance with the bony structure and muscular ar- 
rangement of the human figure, are evidenced by the antique 
sculpture. 

‘The common proverb, that ‘* Rome was not built in a day,” 
applies here. The great artists of the age of Pericles, did 
not, at once, start up into giant-like maturity; this perfec- 
tion was with them a work of time; and the arts of remote 
antiquity contributed to the formation of the art of the ar- 
chaie period—the base of the towering superstructure raised 
by the genius of Phidias and his school. 

The Greeks were essentially an out-of-coor people, de- 
mocratical, warlike, and requiring constant occupation, in 
which respect, our French neighbours bear some resemblance 
to them; and we accordingly find the authorities of those 
times, when not engrossed by warring upon other nations, or 
subverting each other, constantly anxious for the splendour 
of their cities, especially Athens. The Pirzeus, the port of 
Athens, its fortifications, theatre, temples, and other sacred 
edifices cost immense sums: in Athens the cost of-fortifications 
was enormous, and when we consider the public buildings, 
porticos, temples, theatre, gymnasium, hippodromes, fountains, 
baths, &c., we are astonished at the great wealth and splen- 
dour of this seat of learning and philosophy. 

It is to these causes, these opportunities, that Greek art 
mainly owes its greatness. The artist, in those times of igno- 
rance of the true God, partook of the character of priest, or 
poet, or both; surely the god-maker was regarded as supe- 
rior to his fellow men ! and the manufacturer of divinities was 
closely connected with the hierarchical showmen to mislead 
the unsuspecting people. Hence arose the necessity for the 
employment of art; to this may be added, as an incentive to 
exertion, the desire to perpetuate the memory of illustrious 
patriots, by raising monuments to their honour. It remains 
to notice the employment of the pencil, and the subjects se- 
lected by their painters, Pausanius enumerates the pictures 
of Polygnotus, in the Lesche, at Delphi; the subjects were, 
the Capture of Troy, the Departure of the Greeks, and the 
Descent of Ulysses to the Shades; in the Pecile, at Athens, 
Polygnotus’ works were placed by the side of the Battle of 
Marathon, by Panznus, and the Combat of the Athenians 
and the Amazons, by Micon. 
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A history of the progress of art, will put the reader in 
possession of a catalogue of works by the ancient sculptors 
and painters. Little need be added to shew that the pecu- 
liar state of religion and society were highly favourable to 
the development of the genius of the Greek artists. 

It isalso worthy of notice, that portrait-painting, the staple 
commodity of the English art market, was then much encou- 
raged, and that Apelles was made serjeant-painter, like our own 
Hogarth ; (or the present appointment of painter in ordinary) 
to his Majesty Alexander the Great. [ven in those times, 
a touch of flattery was agreeable, and the Thebans mulcted 
the unfortunate artist who failed in reaching the beauty of 
the original; a law, which, if in force at our annual exhioi- 
tions of pictures, would produce a tolerable revenue. 

It now remains to glance at the means by which anatomi- 
cal knowledge and technical skill were acquired by the ar- 
tists of antiquity. 

Controversies have arisen respecting the opportunities pos- 
sessed by the Greeks of obtaining an acquaintance with ana- 
tomical details. ‘To the surgeon, the dead subject is a pro- 
found study ; not so to the artist, he has to deal with the 
phenomena of action, and the little anatomy required to ex- 
plain these could be derived from the many casualties to 
which human life is subject. 

To us, whose custo is to appear completely clothed, ana- 
tomy has become inore necessary, and greater stress has been 
laid upon it in consequence; but, pent up in close houses, 
in close streets, in close towis, in utter defiance of sanatory 
principles, we can hardly conceive the beauty and majesty 
Investing the human figure in the ages of antiquity. The 
gymnasia, or schools, in which young men of all classes were 
accustomed to exercise, were frequented by statesmen, phi- 
losophers, poets, and artists; and afforded to them an oppor- 
tunity of creating that abstract beauty possessed by their 
statues; while, from attenuated subjects, or spare models, 
the muscles, including some deeply seated, would be suffici- 
ently apparent for the purpose of the artist. 

This has all passed away; the historical painter, or the 
sculpture of modern times can only supply this want of 
opportunity by reference to the antique form; very few of 
the models whose business it is to sit to artists are of forms 
equally developed, and no conception can be entertained of 
the difficulties besetting an artist, in a work of abstract 
beauty. Imagine the manly beauty of Alcibiades, the union 
of strength and agility perfected by constant exercise in the 
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gymnasia, or the successful pursuit of public honours in the 
public games, and substitute for this perfection of human 
form, a fighting tailor, or a soldier in the guards with dis- 
proportionate arms, ill developed legs, and a head at which 
the artist dare not look, especially if he have studied physi- 
ogmomy, or have dabbled in phrenology ; ardent, indeed, must 
be his feelings for beauty, if he can bear to view the 
animal characteristics of the mentally low being before him 
without a feeling of regret, that a model more worthy of art 
was not placed before him. | 

Art in ancient, and art in modern times, is pursued under 
a totally different state of things ; and critics, who mercilessly 
assail the productions of modern art, should pause and 
consider the great disparity of opportunity offered to the 
modern artist, and then form a cool judgment upon the 
works presented to them, without prostrating themselves, 
blindiy, at the high altar of ancient art. In the grand style, 
modern art must be merely imitative. The soul of Greek 
art has departed ages since—and all modern attempts aiming 
at such excellence can be but rechauffées of old and highly 
esteemed dishes. 


GUIDO D’AREZZI. 
A TRAGEDY, IN FIVE ACTS. 


By G. H. Lovey, Esa. 


Tue very high position occupied by Mr. Lovell among 
the dramatists of the present day, is perhaps a sufficient 
reason why the appearance of an addition to the many works 
of this successful writer, should be hailed by the public 
with some degree of pleasure. 

As the author of ‘‘ The Provost of Bruges,” ‘‘ The Wife’s 
Secret,” ‘The Avenger,” and other meritorious productions, 
Mr. Lovell is favourably known to the dramatic world; and 
the subject of our present observations will add to the well- 
earned fame already enjoyed by our author. 

This tragedy presents many points of poetic as well as 
dramatic beauty, which we shall present to our readers as 
occasion permits. 

The plot of “Guido D’Arezzi” is somewhat intricate. 
Guido, the old grand Duke of Parma, being well-nigh dis- 
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tracted by grief at the loss of his younger son Leonte, who 
had suddenly disappeared no one knew whither, gives place 
to his elder son Viotto, who cajoles the old man from the 
ducal throne and takes his place. 

The circumstance is alluded to in the first scene, where 
Nemo, Conti, and Guisepye, nobles of the court, are dis- 
cussing the matter. 


GUISEPPE. 
Nemmo believes all virtue fled the world 
With his old master, the Duke Guido. 


NEMMO. 
Aye, 
Indeed I loved him truly ! and he was 
A man to force affection —even his faults 
Had such a smack of heartiness about them 
They made you love him more. Alas! to think 
So proud a bark should lie a wreck so lonely ! 


CONTI 
Lives he then still ? 


GUISEPPE. 
In person, not in function. 


NEMMO. 
He lives as live the ashes of a fire 
Wasted and spent by its own eager heat ; 
Letting the meanest foot now safely trample 
Where once the proudest had not dared draw nigh. 
His younger darling son, some three years since, 
Suddenly disappeared—and on his loss 
The fond old man, impetuous in all things, 
Wore out his soul with wild and fruitless search ; 
Then turned him loathing from the vacant world, 
Cast his great office by, as shaking off 
A weary weight, now past his strength to bear ; 
And freely, so ’tis said, resigned his power 
Unto his elder born, Viotto’s keeping. — 
There ends his history—from that sad hour, 
Unseen, unnamed, he wastes his hours alone 
In strict, 1 only trust not forced, seclusion. 





The character of Count Andre D’Arezzi, Guido’s cousin, 
who takes a prominent place in the play, is then described 
by Nemmo, who is a faithful adherent of Guido, and opposed 
to the old roué Andrea. | 
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NEMMO, 
That means, the choicest villain ! 
Sir, this Count Andrea is a walking vice! 
A kinsman of the Duke, and at this moment 
The highest in his favour.—In his youth 
He had an ample state, which he diffused 
In wenching, dice, and wine,—until, at length, 
Beegared alike in character and name, 
He fled the court, and sought in other lands 
To learn new sins and to improve his old, 
Cloaking them all with a most fair outside. 
Then on the old Duke Guido’s abdication, 
His guiding devil brought him here again, 
Where he has leapt into the highest state ; 
The young Duke’s counsellor and bosom friend, 
The guider of each secret machination, 
The stumbling-block of virtue, vice’s patron. 
[Enter ANDREA. | - 
ANDREA, 
And good Lord Nemmo’s most devoted servant ! 
My worthy friend, nay, look not thus confused ; 
Pursue your censure! Virtue that grows dumb 
In the lashed object’s presence, looks like slander ! 
You need not fear me—for your honest rage 
More wins my heart than others flatteries.— 
Oh, gentlemen, to me, in this false world, 
‘Truth comes as sweet as waters in the desert! 


This extract will give the reader some idea of the general 
style of the play. ‘The sentiments expressed throughout are 
chaste and delicate, and the conception for the most part 
bold and majestic, eliciting themselves with much poetry and 
elegance. 

The principal female characters are Angela, the daughter 
of Guido, and Leonora, the wife of Viotto, the then Grand 
Duke. ‘The various intrigues into which Viotto as the 
usurper of his father’s throne, has been plunged, and the 
difficulties which he has to contend with, have soured his 
disposition; and this being somewhat tyrannical in_ its 
general tenor, the grand Duke makes himself hateful to his 
wife Leonora, who finds a confidante in her husband’s sister, 
Angela, who becomes disgusted at Viotto’s treatment of his 
wile: — 

ANDREA. 
Sooth, sweet lady, 
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You’d pass a busy life!—But you are moved, 
What is’t has angered you—the Duke your brother? 


ANGELA. 
I pray you, sir, no brothering with him! 
The Duke, my sister’s husband, if you will— 
For she shall be my sister for her sweetness, 
And he no brother—not for half his Dukedom! 
He has been witty, sir, exceeding witty— 
His humour grows apace! In former times 
He only wrung his lady’s heart in private, 
But now such humble triumphs are too poor— 
The world must see his prowess! His cold taunts 
To-night have forced her tears before them all! 
At which he smiled—and then those puppet things 
That dress like men, and stood around, smiled too, 
Because his Dukeship smiled—he was so pleasant !— 
If looks could kill, mine should have slain him then— 
But he’s invulnerable ! 

ANDREA. 

Favored he! 

While others of more penetrable hearts 
Die hourly of the eyes that pass him harmiess! 


ANGELA. 
My lord, my mood is not for fooling now, 
And I but hinder you—so fare you well. 
You go, I see, to join the knaves within. 


ANDREA. 
I go to pay my duty to the Duke. 


ANGELA. 
To pay your duty—a well-chosen phrase! 
Exceedingly well chosen! Love, my lord, 
Gives all its service—slavish duty pays 
The debt of homage—not of will but force ! 
Well, good Lord Andrea, go and pay your duty! 
But since I think you yet an honest man, 
Pray you be quick, and hasten home again, 
Lest the infection taint you like the rest, 
And there be left no honesty in Parma! 


ANDREA (aside.) 
Is this a jest—or pure simplicity ? 
Good Mercury—my honesty in peril !— 
Can gentle Angela have grown so bitter ? 
JAN. 1848.—vor., 1X., No. I. F 
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ANGELA. 
Ay, for I feed on naught but bitterness— 
Breakfast, dine, sup on it—what wonderthen 
If my complexion take a taint of that 
Which is my constant meal ?—I had rather live 
On a hill top, with all my company 
The kine and goats, than rot my soul away 
In this rank lazaret of polished sin, 
With it’s presiding vice! 

ANDREA. 

Nay, by my honor 


I must not hear such language of the Duke. 


ANGELA. 
The Duke! you recognise the portrait, then ?— 
That is enough, and needs no commentary ! 


ANDREA. 
What shall I answer? as yourself I grieve 
The little love Viotto bears his Duchess ? 
But for this fault and I confess it such, 
For truly she is a most gentle lady, 
And well deserving,—still, for this one fault 
I cannot hold him chargeable with all 
Your anger would put on him. 


ANGELA. 
Sir, your hand (taking and looking at it)— 
The skin is fair, and looking upon this, 
I know it’s fellow fair, although unseen— 
And thus, from the complexion of one vice 
I learn to judge the colour of them all! 


ANDREA. 
An unsafe rule. 

ANGELA. 

A just one, my good Lord ! 
He who can look with an unshrinking eye 
On a wrong’d woman’s tears, and call it sport, 
And make his pastime wringing of her heart, 
My soul upon it, in that creature’s breast, 
There dweils no generous human sympathy ; 
But ’tis a den, within whose rayless walls 
Foul loathsome things alone will dwell and gender! 
This isa noble sentiment, and well expressed. The play 


abounds with such. But we continue the scene, in whieh 
something of the plot is elicited :— 
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ANDREA (aside.) 
Now, by my life, I could grow virtuous, 
Hearing her pretty railing ! she will spoil me! 


ANGELA. 
I have most dark suspicions of Viotto— 
Where is my father’s hope, and young Leonte, 
Whose mild and luring virtues shone like stars 
Across his brother’s gloom, ’till all men’s love, 
But most his father’s, centred in the boy, 
Leaving the elder but the cold respect 
That was his birthright. Why did then Leonte 
Suddenly disappear, while not a trace 
Has since been found of him ? 


ANDREA. 

In truth I know not! 
Just so it was, that the lost Pleiad vanished, 
And yet I do not think Viotto stole it 
More than he did his brother. I have heard, 
When Leonora first was brought to Parma, 
Leonte’s spirit changed—’twas plain he loved her !— 
Then what more likely, when the lady wedded, 
Than that the moping boy should fly the world, 
Or seek forgetfulness in other lands—- 
Love’s common folly! 


This is the explanation given by Count Andrea of the 
sudden disappearance of Leonte, which was ascribed by 
Viotto’s enemies to his jealousy. Leonte has not been seen 
or heard of for three years. 

The next scene, between Leonora and Angela, elicits the 
fact of an attachment having existed between the former 
and Leonte, before her marriage with the Grand Duke, his 
brother :— 

LEONORA. 
Alas, I know not—I am little skilled 
To trace the heart’s deceptions. In my thought 
I only loved him asa gentle brother— 
And yet it was so strange, so sweet a thrill, 
To catch his mournful eye intent on mine, 
To echo back the sigh I rather felt 
Than heard escape his bosom—to be lost 
In dreainy reveries of a soft sadness, 
More exquisite than joy! I should have probed 
My heart to find the source of those sensations ; 
For I was then his brother’s plighted wife, 
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Although un-wed—perchance a heart more practised 
(Tad sooner known its sin; but mine was blind 
Until he spoke. 
ANGELA. 
Of love ! 
LEONORA. 
Oh, blame him not! 
All was consenting—solitude and night, 
The voiceless stars, the hot day’s dying breath, 
The unnamed charm that floats upon the air 
When the world rests, and makes the unguarded heart, 
Like the night flower, expand its hidden folds 
To drink the freshness in—in such an hour 
ILeonte spoke; and I first knew my crime! 
Kew were the words—whispered and low, aud trembling 
At their own sound; but had the vaulted sky 
Split in the centre, and its sheeted fire 
Shot blazing at my feet, and told its wrath 
With thunder’s loudest organ—on my sense 
It had less jarred than those few half-formed words ! 
The night grew dark, dead, and unearthly still— 
Nothing would sound but these—and there they rang, 
Echoing in my ear till my brain reeled! 


ANGELA. 
Go on! go on! 
LEONORA. 


I had the strength to fly— 
I buried me in solitude and tears— 
I loathed my traitorous heart—I saw its guilt, 
And vowed to meet no more—a needless vow— 
None ever saw Leonte from that hour! 


In this scene, Viotto enters and accuses his wife of stealing 
two papers of potentimport: one written by his late mother, and 
containing matters of serious weight, and the other from the 
Prior of St. Mary’s, touching Leonte, who, it appears, had 
been sent to that monastery by order of Viotto. — 

Upon making inquiry of the guards, it seemed that the old 
ex-Duke Guido had been seen to pass into Viotto’s cabinet— 
from whence the documents were stolen—and having gained 
the gate, speedily took horse and disappeared. Guards are 
sent in swift pursuit, and the first act ends. 

The papers of which the old ex-Duke possess himself in- 
form him of Leonte’s whereabouts; and he accordingly hies 
without delay to the monastery of St. Mary. 
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The second act finds him at the monastery gate, where, 
on shewing the papers, which bear the handwriting of the 
Prior, he is admitted to the cell of Leonte, whom he finds 
reading, previous to taking the holy vow. 

Guido enters unobserved, and finds Leonte poring over 
musty tomes. His soliloquy is effective :— 


LEONTE (reads.) 
“ Life is not length of years, but use of hours.” 
Good! very good. And he who penned that line 
Esteemed his hours w ell-spent to learn such wisdom, 
Their only fruit, as | do mine, to con it ;— 
And both content to have achieved so much, 
Rest indolently there, and leave the truth 
Still unapplied. Tis thus we fool ourselves, 
This is not life—this vegetating round 
Of dull monotony—this quick entombment 
Of heaven’s gifts—this slinking from the foe ; 
Yet this | choose, reasoning sarninet my choice! 
Strange! but ’tis now re solved—D'll think no more, 
But ie my book again. (Heading—pauses. ) Say thas I love 
Where love is sin—were 't not a victory 
Worthy of virtue, then, to conquer sin— 
To face and overcome the soft allurement ?— 
Yet if to fall—then would the sin grow double 
To seek temptation and to be subdued.— 
"Tis darkness all—I will forget it here. [Resumes the book. 


Guido does not discover himself at first; and here are 
some ‘points,’ which, in good hands, would be effective. 
Having at length, however, made himself known, he hastens 
to inform Leonte of what has past :— 
LEONTE. 

What mean you, sir? 

I left you sovereign prince—all power your own. 
GUIDO. 

Ay—an old man possest of a rich gem 

That thieves desired, and none to help him guard it. 

In my first hours of broken-hearted srief— 

For I was broken-hearted at thy loss— 

They filched away my crown, restrained my person, 


Took all 





LEONTE. 
But who did this ? 
GUIDO. 


Viotto! mark me, 
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I do not say thy brother—but Viotto! 
I bore it long—my spirit was subdued— 
And years, as I believed, so passed. At last 
A something restless wrought within my breast 
That I would face my foes and claim my own. 
I slipt my guards and gained Viotto’s chamber, 
Where, amid papers scattered as just quitted, 
I saw in one thy name—I snatched it up ; 
Displacing which, a writing met my eye 
Of such familiar character, my heart 
Leapt at the view T'was this—look boy—whose is it ? 
[Shewing a paper. 

LEONTE. 

It is my mother’s— 
GUIDO. 
Ay—and this ? [ Shewing another. 
LEONTE. 
The same. 
GUIDO. 

And yet be certain—See! the name! there! there! 


LEONTE. 
Yes—all are hers. But what of this ? 


GUIDO. 
Remember, 
Thou dost admit it hers— 
LEONTE. 
I know it well. 
GUIDO. 


Thou knowest nothing ! all things are a lie! 

Thou knowest the moon is bright !—’tis false—she ’s dark, 
A dull and rayless globe as is our own, 

But for some beams she borrows from the sun, 

To deck her up to cheat us! And thou know’st 

Woman is fair—a yet far greater lie! 

Her beauty ’s but a covered skeleton, 

From which, uncased, thine eye would turn with loathing ; 
Thou know’st her good—the greatest lie of all! 

The poison flower, tricked out with glowing leaves, 

The serpent’s tooth ‘neath an enamelled skin, 

The dark corruption in a marble tomb, 

The fiend arrayed in hues of paradise, 

Are but faint type of her hypocrisy. | 

And thou must know her good—poor fool !—poor fool! 











LOVE, REMEMBER ME. 

The papers in the possession of Guido imply that his 
wife was unfaithful to her nuptial vows, and that Viotto was 
the son of Andrea, between whom and Guido’s wife there 
was a firm attachment before her marriage. 

Upon this incident hinges the plot of the play, since from 
it arise all the subsequent “points” of interest, which are 
worked out with much artistic ability. Lashed into fury by 
his own reflections on the discovery, Guido D’Arezzi becomes 
the slave of his own avenging passions. 


(To be Continued.) 
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LOVE, REMEMBER ME. 
By W. S. Passmore. 


WueEN the lark first floats on high, 
And the opening blossoms vie 
With the tints that paint the sky, 
Think of him who with thee strayed, 
While Aurora’s bounty laid, 
On each grateful bloom and blade— 
Love, remember me! 


When the thirsty lord of day, 
Rules aloft in proud display, 
Draining seas with every ray, 
Think of him who neath the shade, 
By the friendly beech-tree made, 
Softly sighed in yonder glade— 
Love, remember me ! 


When the drowsy bat awakes, 
And the gnat his frolic takes, 
E’er o’er earth deep slumber breaks, 
Think of him who, guided by 
But the gleam of thy bright eye, 
Heeded not the spangled sky— 
Love, remember me! 


Yes, at morning’s blushing light, 

As at noon-tide’s sultry height, 

And when nature’s hushed in night, 
Think of him whose ev’ry thought, 
With foretastes of heaven fraught, 
Thinks of Zee or thinks of naught— 


Love, remember me! 
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MY LUCK! 
By H, R. Avppison. 


It is true that some men may be born to fortune, and 
others have fortune thrust upon them. It is no less certain, 
however, that many are predestined to contrarieties, or ill- 
luck. I recollect once hearing, or reading, of a man, who 
boldly asserted, that if he had been bred a hatter—so malici- 
ous were the shafts of fate—that he felt confident human 
beings would in future be born without heads. Now I am 
just as positive that every event must turn out unluckily for 
me. 

I will give a single instance. 

In consequence of thoughtless extravagance and other fol- 
lies, I had been forced to seek the shelter of foreign laws to 
protect me against sundry hard-hearted creditors, whose 
pressing demands had at length assumed so menacing an as- 
pect, that I deemed it expedient to remove myself from their 
neighbourhood, until I could, by economy, manage to horde 
up asum sufficient to pay them all, I] therefore took up my 
residence in Aix la Chapelle, taking care, however, to write 
penitent letters, by every post, to a rich old uncle, who, 
though sadly vexed at my misconduct, would, I knew, in the 
end, relent, and leave me heir to his large property. The old 
gentleman possessed a more than common share of family 
pride; and as I was the only male relative he had—the only 
one who bore his name—I felt ultimately sure of possessing 
his estates in Shropshire. He was now nearly eighty years 
old, rather gouty, and very eccentric, yet withal, good-hearted 
and kind, and, [ do verily believe, had a warm affection for 
me, though he loved to conceal it by continually scolding me, 
and lecturing me on my follies. 

After about six months’ continual writing, I received from 
him the following reply :— 


‘Dear JOHN, 

‘For you are dear in spite of your abominable extra- 
vagance—I am willing to believe your professions to be sin- 
cere; I ask but one proof of your obedience. Start off for 
Brussels the instant you receive this—I shall be at the Hotel 
de Belle Vue on the 17th. Now recollect. No mistake— 
no excuse. If you are there, and will sign a paper, assuring 
me, on your honour, you will never again exceed your in- 
































serene Sep 


’ 


MY LUCK. re 


come, I will pay off your present liabilities, and restore you 
to the place you once filled in my will. Lam growing old 
and infirm; my temper is not so easy as it used to be; so do 
not disappoint ine, On pain of my everlasting anger. 
“ Your attached uncle, 
‘¢ JAMES SMITHSON.” 


Need it be added, how rejoiced I was. J instantly packed 
up my things, and oated for the Belgian capital, where | 
arrived on the evening of the 16th, and put up at the Hotel 
de France. 

The next morning, before noon, I called at the Belle Vue, 
but the snugly-ensconced concierge assured me, that as yet 
no traveller had arrived. 

I again called at four. Several persons had arrived, but 
none of the name of Smithson. 

The same result attended a last inquiry I made late in the 
evening. 

I confess I was much astonished and disappointed. My 
uncle had always been so punctual in keeping his appoint- 
ments, that his non-exactitude on the present occasion aston- 
ished me not a little. 

The following day I again renewed my inquiries—every 
two hours I went to see if he had arrived—but alas! the old 
story of ‘* non est inventus” was repeated to me, till my pa- 
tience was fairly tired out, and I almost begun to think the 
porter was wrong. On my hinting this to him, he flew to 
his written list of every lodger in the house, and, comparing 
the names of the occupiers of every room with the card I 
gave him, returned to me, and declared that no person bear- 
ing a name at all resembling Smithson was in the house—no 
such person had arrived. 

My fears now began to suggest to me that my kind rela- 
tive was probably ill- —perhaps dead; yet, in either case, surely 
some one would have written to inform me of the circum- 
stance. I knew he was not capricious; it therefore could not 
arise from any change of mind. I puzzled my brain to guess 
why he had thus disappointed me—my mental researches 
were vain; so I contented myself, during three days, with 
calling regularly, and as regularly returning —sw earing at the 
porter—and grumbling at the strange conduct of my uncle. 

At the end of the week I returned to Aix, and instantly 
wrote off to Mr. Smithson, detailing to him my disappoint- 
ment at not meeting him, and the expense I had incurred on 
his account. By return of post, I received the following 


reply :-— 
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Sir,—I arrived in Brussels on the 17th, and remained till 
the 20th. I occupied room No. 32. You did not ask for 
ine, or you would have found me—as every name is inscribed 
in a book, kept for that purpose by the porter of the estab- 
lishment. I much doubt that you have ever left Aix la 
Chapelle. You have preferred an idle course of pleasure 
to the duty I prescribed to you. So you need expect to 
hear no more from 

‘* Your justly irritated Uncle, 
“James SMITHSON.” 


Here was a blow. My head turned round, and I began to 
think the whole affair an illusion. But determining on sifting 
the matter to the bottom, and proving to my uncle, by a cer- 
tificate from the innkeeper of the Belle Vue (the Baron de 
Profdt), that I had been in Brussels during his sojourn 
there, I once more started off, and arrived in the capital of 
Belgium. 

I instantly waited on M. de Profdt, and lodged a com- 
plaint against his porter, for having misled me, and ruined 
me, by denying that Mr. Smithson occupied any room in the 
Belle Vue Hotel, when he was snugly lodged in No. 32. 

The man was unmanned, and persevered in his statement, 
that no person of the name I mentioned had slept in the 
Hotel. The list was sent for, and after looking over it, M. 
de Profdt declared that his servant was right—no such 
name was inserted, 

I asked to see the book—it was handed to me—I eagerly 
turned to the 17th, and sought the name of the possessor 
of No. 320n that day. Imagine my dismay when I saw 
written opposite to that cypher—Mr. Warranted Solid 
Leather /—I stood aghast, and could scarcely find words to 
ask for an explanation of the strange entry. 

“It is the name of a fine old gentleman,” replied the 
porter, proud of his recollection, ‘‘ who occupied that room 
for three days. He came to seek some one who disappointed 
him, by not coming to meet him. He was a very nice old 
gentleman—-I remember him well—I took his name down 
from a brass plate affixed at the end of his portmanteau.” 

Whether to burst out laughing, or whether to throw the. 
rascally porter out of the window, I scarcely could decide. 
The innocent and unconscious look of the concierge proved 
to me that he had erred through a mistake—but alas! that 
mistake hadruinedme. I am, however, too just to punish an 
involuntary fault—so, after explaining the error, and begging 
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of him to be more cautious for the future, I got a certificate 
from the man of my punctuality, and his stupidity; and am 
now hastening after my uncle, who has gone to Vienna, to 
find a distant relative, whom he threatens to make his heir, 
in order to explain the mistake to Mr. Smithson, alias 
WARRANTED SOLID LEATHER. 


REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED SURGEON. 


(SECOND SERIES.) 


No. I1.—Woman’s Love. 


CHAPTER II. 
(Continued from vol. 8. page 529.) — 


Ir issaid, ‘that marriages are made in heaven.” Although 
I do not and cannot altogether subscribe to such a doctrine, 
which would advocate the special interposition of Providence 
in many instances, where such appears uncalled for, still I 
cannot but consider that marriages are frequently contracted 
under circumstances, which almost justify the belief: thatthe 
Being who ‘‘ numbers the hairs of our head,” and without 
whose knowledge “a sparrow falleth not to the ground,” 
does occasionally interpose, in the union of hands and hearts 
on earth, for his own especial purposes. 

Lord Melton was present at Reginald Falkner’s mansion, 
in Portman Square, on the occasion described, and took part 
in the festivities of the evening. 

He was introduced by Reginald Falkner to his solicited 
bride, but only as one of the guests, and danced with her 
shortly after she had completed the waltz with Henry 
Morton. 

Mary Falkner was unconscious of the capacity in which 
Lord Melton had appeared on that night, and therefore paid 
him no more than the ordinary attention. 

Indeed, it may be well questioned, if she was as attentive 
to her partner as she would have been under other circum- 
stances ; Lord Melton had been introduced to her so imme- 
diately after she had danced with Henry Morton, that she 
had scarcely time sufficient to collect her “scattered 


gece and regain that self-possession so necessary to 
ler, 
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It was whilst the young and “ happy pair” still sat to- 
cether on the silken couch to which Mary Falkner had been 
led by Henry Morton; whilst, still, their beating hearts 
bespoke the transports of their breasts ; whilst still their warm 
sighs breathed forth the spirit of love, and mingled their 
sighs together; whilst still the youthful lips of each spoke 
the warm language of the heart, and their eyes told, that 
they loved “not wisely” but “too well,” it was at this 
moment that Reginald Falkner led Lord Melton towards his 
child, and introduced him to her as her partner in the forth- 
coming dance. 

But who had introduced the banker’s daughter, and the 
Lanker’s clerk? who led the victims to the altar of love ? 
whose hand presented Mary Falkner to the future sharer 
of her destinies, her hope, her love, her all in this world ? 
whose lips pronounced the names of Henry Morton and 
Mary Falkner together for the first time—on earth ? 

It was Reginald Falkner himself who first joined their 
hands and hearts : 

‘Mr. Morton, allow me to introduce you to my daughter, 
Miss Falkner—Mary, Henry Morton, the son of my oldest 
und best friend,” were the words of Reginald Falkner. 

Reginald Falkner, the banker of Lombard Street, had 
forgotten that there was such a thing as love, or that it was 
possible that the hands and hearts of youth might be united 
by other bonds than those of wealth and sordid interests; or 
that the affections of his daughter, his child, might be 
centred on other objects than those around which his own 
thoughts revolved, namely, the gold and silver of Mammon. 

Oh, insatiable monster! whither wilt thou lead us ? whither 
banish all that is good, and great, and beautiful amongst 
mankind ? must the sigh of Love, and the tear of Pity, and 
the appeal of Mercy, and the hand of Charity be sacrificed 
on thy altar. 

Shall we look calmly on and behold thee immolate thy 
victims, unheeded and unchecked, until thou hast reduced 
man to the level of the beast, and raised the sensual appetites 
of the creatures above the spiritual qualities of Him who 
made us? 

No! rather let us fly from the land of our birth, and our 
degradation, and seek, in the recesses of the mountain, in 
the silence of the untenanted plain, or in the oasis of the 
desert, a spot consecrated to that which is true, and holy, and 
sacred; which may be destroyed, but cannot be polluted; 
which may be perverted, but cannot be detiled; which may 
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he uprooted, but shall not be extinguished; which shall live 
for ever, and endure, even when 


“ The gorgeous palaces, the cloud-cap’t towers, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea! all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a rack behind! ” 


There! ’mid the resounding echoes of the falling torrent, 
listenin g to the cheerful warblings of the ‘* songsters of the 
erove,” or to the wind of heaven whistling thiougn the leaves 
of the impenetrable forest, or to the rustling of the fallen 
leaf as it scatters o’er the pl: uin, let us live, and, charmed by 
the voice of Nature, dream the hours away. 

Rather let us live, pursuing even the phantom of the 
imagination, and eagerly follow the dreamy shapes which 
the Ideal conjures up before us, than awake to the Reality 
which false philosophy maintains, and man would establish ; 


and behold, amidst the gorgeous creations of the hand of 





man, the wreck of him who raised them to the skies—at once, 
the monuments of his greatness, the records of his degrada- 
tion. 

There let us even fall by the axe of the untutored child 
of Nature, rather than perish here by the hand of the clvi- 
lized barbarian ! 

The course pursued by Reginald Falkner was neither 
hastily adopted, nor hurriedly caxtied into execution by him. 
It was a wise one, profoundly wise, and partook deeply of 
worldly wisdom. 

He had introduced Henry Morton to his daughter, because 
he supposed not that a clerk in his establishment would 
engage the affections of his daughter. 

If, too, he had introduced a guest of more exalted station, 
asa partner to his daughter in the dance, such might be 
construed unfavourably by Lord Melton, sticine good opinion 
he was most anxious to secure; again, had he introduced 
Lord Melton as her first partner, the fact would have been 
noticed by the company assembled at the ball, and reports 
would soon spread, which, as yet, he was not anxious to 
circulate. 

Giving him full credit for his kindness to Henry Morton, 
his conduct, on this occasion, was not free from objection ; : 
“ the son of his oldest and best friend,” he who had moved 
in the sphere, and had received the education of a gentleman, 
and had been the respected associate of the first in the land, 
at the University of Oxford, had been treated as a dependant, 
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had been made use of by Reginald Falkner for his own pur- 
poses, although his motives for so doing lay buried, as yet, 
in his own bosom. 

He was regarded by Reginald Falkner as an inferior ; but 
in what was he inferior ?—in wealth alone—in all else, he 
was the equal, if not the superior of his companions in the 
festive ball. Are the qualities of the mind and body, the 
noble feelings of the breast, the generous impulse of the 
heart, the lofty aspirations of the soul, to be set at nought— 
and wealth—gold, silver, and fine things—to usurp their places 
in human estimation ? 

It may suit the purposes of those who boast of their 
wealth, and who usually have nothing else to boast of, to 
raise the golden calf, and call on their fellow men to bow 
down and worship the idol. Nay, it may suit the purposes 
of many, who pick up the droppings of the rich man’s purse, 
to sustain him in his unholy position; but is society to 
subscribe to their doctrines, and prostrate before the glitter- 
ing bauble all that is worthy of the name of man ? 

Rank, and station, and wealth, call for, and will ever com- 
mand respect, when they are used, not abused. When they 
are perverted from their legitimate objects, they cease to be 
admirable. 

Lord Melton led forth to the dance the still agitated Mary 
Falkner. Animated by her previous exertions in the waltz, 
and aroused by the flame of love, which now kindled in her 
bosom, for the first—for the last—time her cheeks glowed, 
her eyes sparkled, and her whole countenance beamed with 
beauty. | 

Was it only earthly ? 

No! If ever the radiance of the angelic seraph shone in 
the face of human mould, it then appeared in the person of 
Mary Falkner. 

Never did I see so beautiful a creature; the glare of the 
lights added lustre to the brilliancy of her dark eyes, and 
brightness to the bloom upon her cheeks; whilst the ostrich 
plumes, enriched with the most valuable gems, and her gor- 
geous dress, contributed to increase her splendour, and dazzle 
the eyes of those who beheld her. 


To me, she appeared as an angelic creature; but, per- 


haps, my judgment was warped by my previous acquaintance 
with her, and by my attendance upon her, even from her 
childhood. Methinks I see her still, even as on that night, 
surpassing Beauty’s self—but, alas! no! the hand of Fate has 
interposed, and separated us—but not for ever. 

But let me not procrastinate—the evening’s ball closed, 
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and the guests retired for the night; the lights were extin- 
guished, and the brilliant mansion of Reginald Falkner was 
no longer to be distinguished from the neighbouring houses. 

The majority were soon sunk in the uneasy slumbers 
which succeed the midnight festivity; but two slept not till 
the dawn of the morning’s sun streaked the eastern sky, and 
lighted up their respective apartments—they were Mary 
Falkner and Henry Morton. 

As vet, the flame of love was but kindled; it burned 
brightly, but a thousand things might possibly extinguish 
it; the cares of business, or the frivolities of fashion, or the 
pursuits of pleasure, or the thirst of weath, or the cravings 
of avarice, or the yearnings of ambition. 

But the purest flame which ever burned in the human 
heart now animated the bosoms of two pure beings; it was 
not the love of the worldly, or of the sensualist, but the love 
which loves for love’s sake alone, and permits not the spirit of 
earthly cast to contaminate its essence or sully its threshold. 

It is possible that even this might, in the course of time, 
have died away, if circumstances had not occurred to fan the 
flame, and raise in the breasts of both that which death alone 
could extinguish, if even he could accomplish the task. 

On the day following the ball, Henry Morton repaired, as 
usual, to the banking-house of Falkner and Roberts. He 
felt his spirits lighter than usual, although the feeling was 
confined to his own bosom, and did not betray itself in its ex- 
ternal deportment. Indeed, he was, perhaps, more grave 
than usual, although the brightness of his eye declared that 
his gravity was not the result of any disagreeable impres- 
sion. 

He had begun to love. 

The cares of business were not sufficient to banish from 
his mind the events of the preceding night, and ever and 
anon, the graceful figure, and beautiful countenance, and an- 
gelic smile of Mary Falkner, were present before him. He 
endeavoured to banish the object from his view, and chase the 
phantom from his mind, but in vain; she again and again 
appeared, until at last she asserted her supremacy, and 
Henry Morton was happy only when the image of her he 
loved stood before him. 

The impression made on the heart of Mary Falkner was 
more vivid. She already loved with all the ardour of youth- 
ful innocence, and Henry Morton was even now to her the 
sole object of her heart. She made no attempt to banish 
his remembrance from her recollection, but rather courted 
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the intrusion. He was with her in spirit—why should she 
turn away ? 

She thought not of his birth, or rank, or wealth, or station 
in life; she asked not if he were worthy of her, as the world 
prizes worth; she knew not that he was great, and mighty, 
and learned, and cared not; she only knew she loved hin, 
and only cared that he should return her love. 

Assured of that, her sole object would be gained—her sole 
end accomplished. With his love to cheer her, she would 
leave the gilded couch and the tinselled tapestry, and the 
marbled hall, and seek with him her lot, whatever it might 
be. There was no doubt, no hesitation, about her. She felt 
that she loved, and her heart told her that Henry Morton 
was worthy of her love. 

Whatever his fate—whatever his fortune-—whether to 
cross the trackless path of the briny deep, or to traverse the 
snow-capped mountain, or to toil beneath the burning rays of 
a tropical sun—whether to dwell in a palace or a prison—to 
reside in the stately mansion or the humble cot—to live sur- 
rounded by the world’s pomp, or deprived of the world’s com- 
forts—she was prepared to enter on her task, and proceed 
even to death itself, either with, or for, him she loved. 

Who would exchange for this the passion which the world 

calls love ; which counts the riches of its votary, and weighs 
the titles of its suitor—which casts aside all that is admirable, 
and looks only upon the possession of that which shall gratify 
the taste and feed the vanity, but which at last finds, in the 
bitterness of the heart and in the anguish of disappointment, 
that the shadow which had been despised was the Real, and 
that the substance which had been so eagerly pursued only 
the Ideal ? 

How poor, now, did the costly mansion of her father ap- 
pear to Mary falkner—how mean its gaudy trappings— 
how worthless its wealth—without him she loved. How 
gladly she would have yielded all, if the sacrifice were re- 
quired to gain the affections of Henry Morton. 

Reginald Falkner appeared as if impelled by fate to his 
destiny ; ; his attentions to Henry Morton were redoubled; he 
appointed him toa higher post in his banking house, ‘and 
invited him on several occasions to his residence in Portman- 
square. 

Few weeks passed over without the meeting of his daugh- 
ter and her lover. Need we wonder if the ‘love, which, at 
their first interview, took root so deeply, should increase 
until it became a passion—shall I say a madness, which the 
power of man could not extinguish ? 
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Henry Morton’s visits were, at first, confined to those occa- 
sions on which he was invited by Reginald Falkner, but as 
love increased, and confidence became established, he sought 
other opportunities of meeting the object of his dearest 
affections, until at length, few evenings passed without a 
meeting of the lovers, and repeated vows of love and con- 
stancy. Even this was not enough; when absent from each 
other, letters, breathing all the expressions of tenderest 
affection, passed between them, and at length mutual vows of 
love and fidelity were exchanged. 

This line of conduct on the part of Reginald Falkner 
is wholly inexplicable, except on the supposition, that it was 
his intention to take Henry Morton into partnership, and 
ultimately retire from business altogether. Whatever his 
intentions may have been, is of course unknown, but such 
was the general impression in the banking-house, where 
young Morton was already regarded as possessed of almost 
equal authority with the head of the house. 

Such also was the impression on the mind of Henry Mor- 
ton and of Mary Falkner, who regarded the attentions of 
Reginald Falkner as intended to contribute to the ultimate 
object of his wishes, by the union of his daughter and Henry 
Morton. 

Indeed, the lovers anticipated no impediment to their 
union, and already began to regard their destinies as one. 
Henry Morton still clung to the pursuits of his early life, 
but, in no way, did he allow this to appear in his habits of 
business ; he was diligent and attentive as ever—no shadow 
of doubt, no thought of suspicion ever crossed his mind; he 
allowed himself to be carried away by his affections, without 
making an effort to resist their sway. 

This feeling of confidence was not shaken by the frequent 
visits of Lord Melton to the mansion of Reginald Falkner, 
and by his somewhat marked attentions to the banker’s 
daughter. 

Of their exact nature, Mary Falkner had no idea. Ab- 
sorbed in her love of Henry Morton, she only regarded Lord 
Melton’s attentions as some of the courtesies of life, not 
unusual in the fashionable world, and did not seek to evade 
them, or shew his lordship by any means that her “ heart 
was another’s.” 

Reginald Falkner, too, was equally confident ; he knew of 
Lord Melton’s attentions to his daughter, approved of them, 
and looked forward with satisfaction to the day on which 


their hands should be united, and the dearest object of his 
JAN. 1848.—No. 1., VOL. Ix. G 
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wishes accomplished. Doubtless, he contemplated also his 
subsequent retirement from business in favour of Henry 
Morton, and the spending of the remainder of his days with 
his only child and her family. 

As Lord Melton usually visited Miss Falkner during the 
day, whilst Henry Morton’s visits were paid in the evening, 
it may be well supposed that neither knew of the other's 
attentions to the one object. That Mary Falkner may have 
incidentally spoken to her lover of Lord Melton’s visits, 1s 
probable, but that she alluded to them otherwise than as the 
respectful attentions of a friend, is not likely, as she enter- 
tained no suspicion of their real object. 

All felt confident, although standing on the brink of the 
precipice—all felt assured, although the earth yawned at 
their feet, and threatened to swallow them in its expanded 
eulph, 

Whom should we censure, if not Reginald Falkner? He, 
the man of the world, the man of business, the man of 
knowledge —he, who was regarded as the Solon of the east, 
acted as the simplest creature in existence, and as devoid of 
the commonest experience. 

Of what use was his knowledge of the world? What did 
it teach him? Falsehood! ‘That the human heart is de- 
praved, and that love, inestimable, priceless love, is to be 
purchased, as the beast of the field, or the commodity of the 
market. 

He was at once the priest and the sacrifice, the victim and 
the immolator, the culprit and the executioner. His, no! 
no! not his heart--his head planned the plot, his hand com- 
pleted the catastrophe. 

He bargained for his daughter’s love, he trafficked in her 
affections, he sold her heart, to gratify his own vanity. He 
thought that all the world was like Lombard-street. 

He sought no opportunity of ascertaining his daughter’s 
wishes—he consulted not her affections—he concluded, in his 
own mind, that Lord Melton’s attentions could not be dis- 
agreeable to her, and relied on parental authority for the 
removal of all objections. ; 

His daughter—his child—his only child, taught him a 
different lesson—alas! that so painful a task should have 
fallen to so dear and so delicate a creature. 

Bitterly, and in tears, did he repent his error, and expiate 
his faults. 

Mrs. Falkner’s peculiar temperament, or peculiar dis- 
position, whichever it may be called, led her to abstain from 
taking an active part in the events that were passing before 
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her, although these were of such a nature as to affect the 
happiness of her family to a remarkable degree. 

She was a mere automaton; her household affairs were 
superintended by her housekeeper, and all matters of weight- 
ier interest were attended to by Reginald Falkner—her 
duties, therefore, were merely confined to paying as much 
attention to herself as circumstances would admit. 

Although acting as companion to her daughter, in all her 
interviews with Lord Melton, she made no inquiries as to the 
nature of his intentions, as such would have entailed upon 
her the necessity of a little more thinking than was usual 
with, or would be agreeable to her. 

She was also cognizant of most of Henry Morton’s visits, 
but appeared equally indifferent as to ascertaining their 
nature. ‘These matters, she had no doubt, were looked after 
by Reginald Falkner, and were in “anuicumen with his views. 
This opinion (if she formed an opinion on the subject), 
was supported by the fact of Reginald Falkner frequently 
inviting Henry Morton to dinner, and alse by his attentions 
to Lord Melton. 

The probability is, that she formed the same opinion re- 
garding the visits of the two suitors as her daughter had, and 
looked upon her husband’s attentions to Lord Melton as 
resulting from his desire to cultivate his lordship’s personal 
acquaintance as a friend, and not as a candidate for the 
hand of her daughter. 

But in the midst of this profound apparent security, the 
hand of time was urging on the progress of events, and the 
avalanche, which was to crush Reginald Falkner and _ his 
plans and hopes, was fast loosening from its bed. 

Lord Melton at length formally proposed for Mary Falk- 
ner to her father, adding, in his announcement, that he 
believed Miss Falkner was not opposed to his wishes on the 
subject. 

Lord Melton had no distinct authority for this state- 
ment; he inferred that Mary Falkner regarded him favour- 
ably, as she was agreeable to him on all occasions, and seemed 
rather to take pleasure i in his society. 

Mary Falkner would have been open to censure for thus 
acting towards Lord Melton, if she had been informed of 
the object of his intentions; but not having been made 
acquainted with this, she had no suspicion of their real 
nature. Her mind and heart were fixed on Henry Morton, 
and the idea that another suitor for her hand existed never 
entered her imagination. 
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Reginald Falkner was delighted at the near approach of 
the consummation of all his wishes, and proceeded to take 
the necessary means to promote the marriage of his daughter 
and Lord Melton without delay. 

He supposed that his task was easy—his labour light— 
that he had only to speak to his daughter on the subject, 
and make the necessary arrangements preliminary to the cele- 
bration of the nuptials. 

Strange infatuation! unhappy delusion! inexplicable, but 
for the perversion which his mind had undergone from habits 
of business—all nature seemed to have been forgotten by 
him, and he never even dreamed that his daughter and Henry 
Morton could be attached to each other, much less that they 
had already sworn eternal fidelity, and were betrothed as 
one. 

Reginald Falkner’s outward demeanour partook of the 
gleam of sunshine in his breast; he was evidently happy— 
alas! that I should say for the last time! It was the last 
spark of earthly happiness which he was destined to know ; 
the last moments of enjoyment he should ever spend ‘on 
this side the grave,” and all but the last ray of hope which 
was ever to illumine his heart. 

A few mornings after he had received the proposal, in due 
form, from Lord Melton, he was seated at breakfast with 
his wife and daughter. 

How beautiful did his child appear—how dear was she to 
him at that moment—all the native benevolence of his heart 
arose, once more, from its tomb, and parental love wound its 
tendrils around the father’s heart; alas! to be the next 
moment torn asunder, and, in the rent they made, to rend his 
bleeding heart, and leave wounds, which neither Time—nor 
Care—nor Wealth—nor Gold—nor all—all—that this world 
can furnish, could heal. 

Breakfast had been concluded, when Reginald Falkner, 
smiling, said to his daughter : 

“* Mary, my love, will you leave your mother and me for 
a few moments to ourselves ! ” 

‘You have a secret, papa?” 

‘“No, not a secret, I hope, my dear, but I wish to speak to 
your mother upon a matter of great importance, in which 
your happiness, indeed, all our happiness, is engaged.” 

Mary Falkner blushed, her heart beat violently. She 
rose and hastily left the room. She doubted not that 
Reginald Faikner was about to speak to her mother about 
her marriage with Henry Morton. 

How happy was she,.too, at that moment ! 
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Mary Falkner had but retired, when Reginald Falkner, 
addressing his wife—at least the animated creature, which he 
regarded, and society usually called his wife—broached, for 
the first time, the object he had in view. 

“Mrs. Falkner, I wished to speak to you regarding the 


future prospects of our daughter, indeed, on the subject of 


a proposal which I have received for her hand; one which | 
have received with unmixed pleasure, and which I trust and 
believe, will add to our mutual happiness, advance her posi- 
tion in society, and contribute to her future welfare.” 

Reginald Falkner ceased. Mrs. Falkner, having made up 
her mind for a much longer speech, the sudden conclusion of 
which she was, as yet, unprepared for, hesitated as to what 
she should say. Reginald Falkner again broke silence : 

“Why do you hesitate, Mrs. Falkner? have you any 
objection ?” 

“None, my dear, I have no objection whatever; you 
know I leave such things in your hands, and shall, therefore, 
accede to your wishes.” 

*“T am glad you acquiesce; indeed, I expected that you 
would do so, and especially when I should inform you of 
the name of the party who solicits an alliance with my 
daughter (Reginald Falkner Jaid an emphasis on the words 
my daughter). Doubtless, you are prepared to hear the 
name of the person, as he has paid attentions to Miss Falkner 
for some time past, and was introduced to her by myself.” 

Reginald Falkner again paused, to allow Mrs. Falkner to 
take part in the matter under consideration, although the 
share she had taken, and was expected to take, was as 
limited as could well be imagined, being reduced to the cir- 
cumscribed sphere of acquiescence. 

“TI think I know the party to whom you allude; I 
believe, indeed, [ have reason to know that he is deeply 
attached to our child, and that she returns his affection 
with equal warmth.” 

Reginald Falkner smiled; his heart beat with joy. He 
had heard the declaration of his daughter’s love, which, 
only, he had doubted—his happiness was complete, as he 
thought. 

“Yes!” he said, “ Lord Melton has proposed for my 
daughter’s hand.” 

“‘ Lord Melton!” exclaimed Mrs. Falkner, with an energy 
and surprise, of which even her husband thought her in- 
capable. 

* Yes! Lord Melton—why do you start so?” 
‘“‘ Because, my dear, it was not he whom I expected.” 
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‘“Not he! whom else then?” rapidly inquired Reginald 
Falkner. 

‘‘One, my dear, whom you have invited to this house, 
and introduced to your daughter, and who alone, I believe, 
commands her affections—Henry Morton!” 

Had the heavens opened at that moment, and from the 
bursting cloud poured forth the roll of the distant thunder, or 
the glare of the forked lightning’s flash—had the earth rocked 
to its centre, and shook the walls of the apartment in which 
he sat—had the waters of the sea poured at his feet, or even 


had the grave given up to new life the fleshless tenants of 


the tomb, I question if the effects upon Reginald Falkner 
would have been equally great. 

He threw himself back in nis chair, and overcome by his 
feelings, was unable to speak; his face grew deadly pale, his 
lips quivered, and his whole frame seemed overpowered for an 
instant. The truth had burst upon him in a moment; and at 
such a moment, too, when wholly unexpected—when he was 
unprepared for its reception. Conviction flashed upon his 
mind, and in tlie brief inteival of a moment, he saw the fault 
he had committed, ana foresaw the consequences which 
might ensue. 

Was he to reject the hand of Lord Melton, one of Eng- 
land’s brightest sons; to discard the alliance he had so long 
and so eagerly sought ? 

Was he to accept in his stead the hand of his clerk; one 
whom he had rescued, perhaps, from want, and raised from 
the earth ? 

Were all his hopes to be blasted, his prospects blighted, 
and the dearest objects of his heart crushed, at the very 
moment in which he had expected their realization ? 

Where was now his wealth, where now his greatness ? he 
whose name was all powerful in the world of trade, was help- 
less as the child, 

After a moment’s pause he recovered, and in a subdued 
tone of voice inquired of Mrs, Falkner, “ Are you quite 
sure, Mrs. Falkner, that my daughter returns Henry Mor- 
ton’s affection so warmly ?” 

“| have no doubt of it. They are sincerely, I may say 
devotedly, attached—chance has thrown some of their letters 
in my way, from which I have learned that they have vowed 
eternal fidelity to each other, I would have informed you 
of the circumstance, but that I thought that you approved 
of their attachment, and desired their union.” 

‘Gracious Heavens! fool, madman that I was, to intro. 
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duce him to my house! I have taken the serpent to my 
bosom—lI have plunged the dagger in my heart—but no! 
never! he shall never call her hia] will blast his name, de- 
stroy his reputation, and drive him from my hearth. Mrs. 
Falkner, let your daughter kuow my determination, and pre- 
pare to eenede immediately to my wishes; if she do not, | 
shall”—here Reginald Falkner paused for a moment, as if to 
collect himself. ae Let me be calm for amoment—{! suall i:ot 
—cannot— see her now—another time—this evening—to-mor- 
row—any time— any time—Mrs. Falkner—if she will only 
consent. Speak to her. A mother’s affection, a father’s au- 
thority, may have some weight. I would speak to her now, 

but I fear I should not command mnyself sufficiently. lw ould 
not be harsh, but to have my purposes crossed, and, perhaps, 

thwarted by him, of all men, the last that should cross my path. 

No! no! no! it cannot, must not be! She shall marry Lord 
Melton, or by Heavens, I will drive her forth trom my hearth, 
and home, and heart, as an outcast and a beggar. My child, 
too, my only child, my only hope!” 

Reginald Falkner was completely overcome ; his voice fal- 
tered, his eyes filled with tears, and he buried ts face in his 
handkerchief. 

Mrs. Falkner remained silent; she had sufficient judgment 
to perceive that her husband was not in a state to speak fur- 
ther on the subject. 

In afew moments, he rung the bell for his carriage. It 
was already at the door. Reginald Falkner left his mansion 
in Portman Square, and drove to Lombard Street. 

The horses pranced gaily along, the carriage rolled swiftly 
over the pavement, crowds passed and re-passed, but Reginald 
Falkner saw them not, heard them not, heeded them not. 
Sunk in profound reverie, he deeply considered with himself 
what course he should pursue, whether to drive Henry Mor- 
ton from his place, and compel him to relinquish all claims on 
his daughter’s hand, or appeal to his generosity, and seek to 
obtain his ends by conciliatory means. 

His fears deterred him from the former course—his pride 
recoiled from the latter. He now determined to expel the 
clerk from his house, but again withdrew his determination. 
Now he resolved to offer him a share in the house—to make 
him his partner—to give him any thing—everything—if he 
would only renounce his daughter’s hand. Distracted 
between hope and fear, he knew not what course to adopt, 
and entered the banking-house without having resolved as 
to how he should act. 
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Would Henry Morton be deterred by his threats, and 
yield before the banker’s menaces? or would he be seduced 
by his offers, and renounce the hand and heart of her to 
whom he had sworn eternal, undying faith ? 

No! Mary Falkner was his—his for ever—no power on 
earth should separate them—save one. 

That one was she whom he loved—a word—a look from 
her would be sufficient—let her but renounce his name, and 
he sought her no longer—he could leave the land of his birth, 
his home, his hearth, and seek in other climes, to think no 
more of her, to forget—to forgive her. The world was free 
before him—he could flee from her, and find a home in other 
lands—a heart in another breast—a love in another’s bosom 
—he could find at least—a grave. 

No! the world without her was nought to him—its homes 
deserted—its wide expanse a dreary waste. 

His was an enduring love, firm as the unshaken rock, true 
as the needle to the pole; whatever his fate might be, where’er 
his dwelling ; his home, his hearth, his altar, was with her! 

And Mary Falkner was worthy of his love, and returned 
it with truth. Wealth, power, riches, fame, name, all—all 
were centered in Henry Morton; with him they were 
precious—without him valueless. She would never—never 
forswear her faith. She was his—for ever! 

(To be Continued.) 


Reviews, Nottres, Ke. 
Boun’s STANDARD Lisrary. (Bohn, York-street, Covent 
Garden.) 


In accordance with our promise last month, we now ex- 
tract the following passages from this valuable work :— 


Tue History oF THE FouNDATION OF THE ORDER OF 
Jesuits.—Ie@natius Loyota.—Don Inigo Lopez de Recalde, 
the youngest son of the house of Loyola, was born in a 
castle of that name, between Azpeitia and Azcoitia, in 
Guipuscoa. He was of a race that belonged to the 
noblest in the land,—(‘‘de parientes mayores”,)—and its 
head claimed the right of being summoned to do homage 
by special writ. Educated at the court of Ferdinand the 
Catholic, and in the train of the Duke of Najara, Inigo 
was deeply imbued with the spirit of his nation and class, 
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He aspired to knightly renown, and for none of his com- 
patriots had the glitter of arms, the fame of valour, the ad- 
ventures of single combat and of love, moreattractive charms 
than for him; but he also displayed an extraordinary fervour 
of religious enthusiasm, and had already celebrated the first 
of the apostles, in aromance of chivalry, at this early period 
of his life. 

It is, nevertheless, probable, that his name would have 
become known to us, only as one of those many brave and 
noble Spanish leaders, to whom the wars of Charles V. gave 
opportunities so numerous for distinguishing themselves, had 
he not been wounded in both legs, at the defence of Pampe- 
luna, against the French, in 1521. Of these wounds he was 
never completely cured; twice were they re- opened, and such 
was his fortitude, that, in these severe operations, the only 
sign of pain he permitted to escape him was the firm clench- 
ing of his hands. His sufferings were, unhappily, unavail- 
ing; the cure remained deplorably incomplete. 

He was much versed in, and equally attached to, the ro- 
mances of chivalry, more especially to the Amadis. During 
his long confinement, he also read the life of Christ, and of 
some of the saints. 

Visionary by nature, and excluded from a career that 
seemed to promise him the most brilliant fortunes, condemned 
to inaction, and at the same time rendered sensitive and ex- 
citable by his sufferings, he fell into the most extraordinary 
state of mind that can well be conceived. 

In his spiritual exercises, the origin of which was coinci- 
dent with the first extatic meditations of his awakened 
spirit, he imagines two camps, one at Jerusalem, the other at 
Babylon; the one belonging to Christ, the other to Satan ; 
in the one is everything good, —in the other, whatever is 
most depraved and vicious. These are prepared for combat. 
Christ is a king who has signified his resolve to subjugate 
all unbelievers ; whoever would fight beneath his banners 


oS 
must be fed with the same food, and clad in like garments 


with him; he must endure the same hardships and vigils ; 
according to the measure of his deeds, shall he be admitted 
to share in the victory and rewards. Before Christ, the 
Virgin, and the whole court of heaven, shall each man then 
declare that he will truly follow his Lord, will share 
with him in all adversities, and abide by him in true poverty 
of body andof spirit. 

Tearing himself from home and kindred, he now sought 
the heights of Montserrat, not driven to this by remorse ‘tor 
his sins, nor impelled by any reality of religious feeling, but 
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as he has himself declared, merely by the desire of achieving 
deeds equally great with those to which the saints are 
indebted for their renown. His weapons and armour he 
hung up before an image of the Virgin ; kneeling or standing 
in prayer, with his pilgrim’s staff in his hand, he here passed 
the night, holding a vigil somewhat different from that of 
knighthood, but expressly suggested by the Amadis, where 
all the rites proper to it are minutely described. The 
knightly dress in which he had arrived at Montserrat he gave 
away, assuming the coarse garb of the hermits, whose lonely 
dwellings are scooped out among those naked rocks. After 
having made a general confession, he set off towards Jerusalem, 
not going direct to Barcelona, lest he should be recognised on 
the highways, but making a round by Manresa, whence, 
after a few penances, he meant to gain his port of embarka- 
tion for the holy city. | 

But in Manresa he was met by other trials ; the fantasies 
to which he had yielded himself, not so much from conviction 
as caprice, began here to assume the positive mastery. He 
devoted himself to the severest penances in the cell of a con- 
vent of Dominicans; he scourged himself thrice a day, he 
rose to prayer at midnight, and passed seven hours of each 
day on his knees. 

He found these severities so difficult of practice that he 
greatly doubted his own ability to persevere in them for his 
whole life, but, what was still more serious, he felt that they 
did not bring him peace. He had spent three days on 
Montserrat in confessing the sins of all his past life; but 
not satisfied with this, he repeated it in Manresa, recalling 
many faults before forgotten, nor permitting the most trifling 
errors to escape him; but the more laborious his exploration, 
so much the more painful become the doubts that assailed 
him. He did not believe that he should be either accepted by 
or justified before God. Having read in the works of the 
fathers that a total abstinence from food had once moved the 
compassion and obtained the mercy of the Almighty, he kept 
rigid fast from one Sunday to another, but his confessor 
forbad him to continue this attempt, and Inigo, who placed 
the virtue of obedience above all others, desisted imme- 
diately ; occasionally it appeared to him that his melancholy 
had been removed, falling away as does a heavy garment 
from the shoulders, but his former sufferings soon returned. 
His whole life seemed to him but one continuous series of sin 
after sii, and he not unfrequently felt tempted to throw him- 
self from the window. 

(To be continued.) 
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An Essay on Diseases oF THE Jaws, by L. Koecker 
with Notes, &c., by J. B. Mircuett, M.D. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1847. 


This Essay professes to treat of diseases of the jaws, but 
throws no new light upon the subject. It cannot be regarded 
as a professional work, but rather as a vehicle for the com- 
munication to the public of some of Dr. Mitchell’s opinions. 


Theatres. 


Covent GARDEN THEATRE Royau.—TuHE SHAKESPERE 
Nicut.—This theatre was opened on Tuesday night the 7th 
of Dec., for the purpose of presenting a performance of an 
unusual and interesting character to the public, the proceeds 
to be applied in discharge of the debt contracted by the 
Shakespere committee in the purchase of the birth-place of 
the immortal bard. A happier or more appropriate “ tout 
ensemble” could not well have been selected, composed, as it 
was, of selections from most of the first-rate pieces of the 
“Swan of Avon,” and performed by those living votaries who 
have distinguished themselves in the dramatic world. ‘The 
entertainment commenced with a prologue written by Mr. 
Charles Knight, and spoken by Mr. Phelps; it was scarcely 
worthy of the occasion: this was succeeded by Beethoven’s 
overture to Coriolanus. ‘These were followed by select pas- 
sages from ‘ Henry IV.,” ‘* Henry VIII.,” the “‘ Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona,” the scene of ‘“ Falstaff’s recruits before 
Justice Shallow,” the fourth act of “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
portions from the ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew,” “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” and the celebrated statue scene from the ‘* Win- 
ter’s Tale.” In these different passages, appeared Macready, 
Phelps, Leigh Murray, Harley, Buckstone, Farren, Webster, 
Keeley, Charles’ Matthews, Graham, &c., and Mrs. Butler, 
Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Warner, Madame Vestris, Mrs. Stirling, 
Miss Helen Faucit, Miss Laura Addison, Miss P. Horton, 
&c. The performances were received by the audience with 
great satisfaction, and produced several calls before the cur- 
tain. Notwithstanding that the house cleared £800, the 
committee have issued the following statement: “ £500 are 
still wanting to relieve the committees from the liabilities 
they have incurred in representing what they have considered 
to be the feeling of the British nation. The duties and 
expenses of the committees will not cease, however, with the 
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liquidation of their present liabilities; it is their wish, be- 
fore making the property over to the Crown, to place it 
under the superintendance of some person honourably con- 
nected with dramatic literature, and to remove certain pre- 
mises adjoining, which injure the appearance, and endanger 
the safety of the house.” 

Drury Lane THeatre Royat.—The performances at 
this theatre, under the superintendance of M. Jullien, pro- 
mise to give to the English public that which has never yet 
been afforded them,—a fair opportunity of judging of the 
merits of native music, native composers, and of contrasting 
these with the productions of foreign artistes. To borrow 
the language of M. Jullien,—‘* While French, Italian, and 
German operas have been occasionally produced in London, 
with more or less perfection, yet no lyrical work has ever 
been placed upon the English stage with that excellence and 
completeness in all its branches as would be ever likely to 
insure the approbation of the musical amateur, or command 
the patronage of the nobility of the land.” 

The first opera, the ‘‘ Bride of Lammermoor,” was emi- 
nently attractive; the performances of Mr. Reeves and 
Madame Dorus Gras, in the characters of Lucia and Edgar, 
having delighted their numerous hearers. 

Before the attraction of the ‘‘ Bride of Lammermoor” had 
ceased, Balfe’s new opera, “The Maid of Honour,” was 
brought forth. ‘The story of the opera is founded on the 
ballet of ‘ Henriette, or the Statute Fair,” produced a few 
seasons since for Lucile Grahn, and is principally composed 
of the adventures of two maids of honour to Queen Eliza- 
beth at a statute fair, which is being held in Greenwich 
Park, where they form an acquaintance with two young farm- 
ers, who subsequently become their lovers, and, after sundry 
hair-breadth escapes, their accepted ones. ‘The music of this 
opera is characteristic of Mr. Balfe’s style, and abounds in 
morceaux, Which exhibit great taste and exquisite feeling— 
the two essentials of a great composer. It was done ample 
justice to by Mr. Reeves and Mr. Whitworth, two gentlemen 
new to the London boards, and who have already established 
a character inthe dramatic world. The reception of Mr. 
Reeves was quite enthusiastic, but not more so than he 
deserved. 

M. Jullien has other novelties in store, and promises to 
conduct his operas in a manner almost unknown to the 
English operatic stage. 

HayMARKET THEATRE Royat.—Mr. Webster seems to 
have reserved his strength for the after-Christmas campaign, 
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having produced no novelty of importance in the early part 
of the month. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kean have been engaged at this theatre, and 
are to make their first appearance in London since their 
return from America, on the 10th January. ‘The piece se- 
lected for the performance of the first night is “ The Wite’s 
Secret,” by G. H. Lovell, Esq., author of ‘The Provost of 
Bruges,” "The Avenger,” *¢ Love’s Sacrifice,” &c., the suc- 
eess of which has established him as one of the first drama- 
tists of modern days. ‘‘ The Wite’s Secret” has not been 
published, but from the encomiums passed upon it by the 
Transatlantic critics, the selection seems to be as creditable 
to Mr. Kean’s judgment as to the talents of the writer. The 
following extract from an American paper will give our 
readers an idea of the plot of Mr. Lovell’s new play, and 
of the favourable reception which it has met with :— 

“ Mr. Grorce Love.tw’s New Pray, ‘ THe Wire’s Se- 
CRET, AT THE ParKk.—There was nineties large and dis- 
criminating assembly at the Park Theatre yesterday evening, 
to witness the second representation of The Wife's Secret, 


the new play written for the Keans by Mr. George Lovell, of 


London, the author of Love's Sacrifice, &c. If the most 
cordial and general applause throughout be any test of the 
merits of a new play, Mr. Loveil’s “will be ranked among the 
very first of the modern dramas ; for seldom has any play more 
strongly enlisted the hearty good- will of the audience at the 
very outset, or succeeded in securing a more absorbing at- 
tention to the very last. ‘The scene of The Wife's Secret is 
laid near the sea coast, in Dorsetshire, the time being the 
Protectorate of Cromwell. The two leading characters are 
Sir Walter Amyot, a colonel in the Parliamentary service 
(Mr. Charles Kean), and Lady Eveline Amyot, his wife 
(Mrs. Charles Kean). ‘The plot is briefly this :-—At the very 
moment of Sir Walter’s return to his home, from long service 
asa Parliamentary officer, Lord Arden, a fugitive ‘cavalier, 
and a brother of Lady Eveline (Mr. Dyott), reaches his 
house, and is sheltered by his sister; first exacting of her a 
solemn oath that she will not reveal the fact to her aan 
whom he bitterly dislikes. One Jabez Sneed (Fisher), ¢ 
snuffling, surly, knavish steward, accidentally discovers tite 
fact that a gentleman is concealed in his master’s house, and 
so works upon the mind of Sir Walter, that he at last believes 
himself to have been dishonoured by his wife (whose 
secret,” it will have been seen, gives the play its name). 
We have seldom witnessed a more powerful piece of acting 
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than that of the Keans in the last scene, when the husband 
only begins to recover his confidence in the purity of his 
wife, to fancy himself afterwards the more deeply wronged— 
and when his consequent rage hurries on the final event— 
resulting, however, as it happens, in the most satisfactory 
explanation of the whole mystery. The play abounds in 
passages of great beauty; and as a whole, on this its first 
night, was admirably well performed. Mr. Kean won great 
applause by his felicitous representation of Sir Walter 
Amyot, while the part of Lady Eveline received more than 
ample justice at the hands of his accomplished lady. We 
must not omit to mention that Mrs. Hunt made a great hit 
as a saucy page, and that Mrs. Abbott never played with 
more vigour and effect than in the part of Maud, the house- 
keeper. Mr. Dyott and Mr. Fisher were excellent as usual. 
The new scenery and decorations, moreover, are highly 
creditable to the management. The Wife’s Secret will un- 
doubtedly have ‘arun.’ It is to be repeated to-night, and 
we unhesitatingly commend it to the critical attention of all 
true friends of the drama, well assured that they have only to 
witness its representation once to concur with us in styling 
it a capital play."—New York Morning Express, Oct. 14. 
The re-appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Kean, after so long 
an absence from the London boards, will be hailed by all 
the lovers of the Drama with satisfaction. In the present 
dearth of histrionic talent, the accession of these talented 
actors to the Haymarket company will be a source of gratifi- 
cation to the public, and of advantage to the enterprising 
lessee Mr. Webster. It would be ‘“ treason to the state,” 
and an act of injustice to all laughter-loving folks, if we 
omitted to mention that the new pantomime at this theatre, 
termed ‘f The World Underground, or the Golden Flute and 
the Brazen Waters,” is as full of wit and humour, as any of 
its rivals in the London theatres. The music, which is very 
pretty, is the selection and composition of Mr. T. G. Reed. 
Mr. Phillips and assistants have furnished the scenery. 
Princess’s THEATRE Royat.—The principal novelty in 
this theatre during the past month, has been the appearance 
of Madame Anna Thillon, after a severe fit of illness (as we 
have been informed). She appeared in the favourite role of 
Henriette, in ‘ The Ambassadress,” and seems to have per- 
fectly recovered, as she looked as charming as ever, and sang 
with all her usual feeling, good taste, and skill. She was 
ably supported by Miss Emma Stanley, Messrs. Leffler and 
Bodder, and by the good acting of Mr. and Mrs. Selby. 
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Tobin's fine comedy of ‘* The Honeymoon” followed, the 
part of Juliana being played by Miss Cushman. Her repre- 
sentation of the proud and haughty lady, who can scarcely 
condescend to be loved—her surprise and rage in the subse- 
quent acting, were all excellent—indeed, the last scene with 
her husband, as the peasant, had such touching grace and 
dignity of affection about it, as to give the comedy, for the 
moment, some of the power of tragedy. She plays comedy 
excellently ; and few who have seen the Beatrice of this lady, 
can forget it. We never saw Miss Susan Cushman play bet- 
ter, or look more archly bewitching than in the part of Vo- 
lante. Mr. Compton’s Jacques had that dry Shakspere touch 
of humour about it, that gives to the Impersonation of an artist 
of talent such finish. ‘The scene between him and the Duke 
(well and ably played by Mr. Cooper) was ludicrous, from 
the grave authority which the soz-disant Duke borrowed from 
his master’s state. 

The pantomime at this theatre ts named ‘ Old Father 
Time, or, Harlequin and the Four Seasons.” It is from the 
pen of Mr. Rodwell, the music being by Loden. The 
scenery, by Brunning, is good. We doubt not the pantomime 
will prove attractive. 

MARYLEBONE ‘THEATRE Royat.—Mrs. Warner has 
brought forward at this theatre, as an ante-Christmas attrac- 
tion, ** The Scornful Lady.” 

This, as our readers may know, is a revival of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, having been carefully and efficiently purified, 
and slightly adapted by Mr. Serle. 

Mrs. Warner looked and played “* The Scornful Lady ” to 
the life; her contemptuous banter and her real affection, 
which she is too proud to acknowledge, were admirably deli- 
neated. Mr. Graham looks the part well, and plays with 
ease and dignity. In the scenes between him and the lady, 
the recrimination has a genuine smack of the old comedy of 
that fine romantic school, which we have only in revivals, 
and in which the disuse of the drama stands alone. 

The scenery is most beautiful—the last scene being a tri- 
umph of art. The room, the furniture, the ornaments, the 
planked floor, with the shadows cast down on it, are perfect 
in every detail. 

The Pantomime at this theatre is entitled ‘‘ Eyes, Nose, 
and Mouth; or, Harlequin Prince Perfect and the Birth of 
Beauty.”  Itis by Mr. E. L. Blanchard, and promises well. 

THe Otympic THEATRE.—This theatre, once the seat of 
Madame Vestris’s management, and since then of many less 
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able and less fortunate successors, was opened on Monday, 
the 27th Dec., with ** The Rivals,” anda Harlequinade termed 
the * Plum-pudding Pantomine.” 

SapLer’s Weis THearre Royau.—This theatre re- 
ceives its share of public patronage under the manangement 
of Mr. Phelps, aided by the well-known staff which has for 
some time past formed the strength of tae company. Some 
novelty as to performance might be a judicious step. Mr. 
Macready’s career at Covent Garden should be a lesson to 
acting managers. The pantomime at this theatre by Mr. 
Greenwood, is entitled “ Harlequin and Little Great Britain, 
or, Jack and the Bean Stalk and the Ogre’s Golden Hen.” 

St. James’s THEATRE.—FRENCH Piays.—This theatre 
was opened by Mr. Mitchell, on Monday, the 6th inst., intro- 
ducing two pieces and several actors to the London stage, 
who were favourably received The performances at this 
theatre are worthy of better support. The lyrical tragedy 
of Antigone from the Greek of Sophocles, with the entire 
music by the late illustrious composer Mendelssohn, will be 
produced on Wednesday, the 5th of Jan. next. 

Tue Lyceum, SurREY, STRAND, and other Theatres, 
have busied themselves in the getting up of good Christmas 
fare for the holiday folks. We trust they will meet with a 
support worthy of their exertions. There is nothing con- 
nected with them which requires especial notice this month. 











Metropolitan Aniwsenents, 


The following list of Metropolitan Amusements, all of 
which may be visited without offence to the most delicate 
mind, may be useful to strangers visiting London. 

Roya Potytecunic Institution, Regent-street.—This 
is amost excellent, instructive, and amusing place of resort 
for young persons. In addition to Lectures by Dr. Ryan, 
and Dr. Bachoffner, the Oxy-hydrogen Microscope, New 
Dissolving Views, the Diving-bell, &c., are exhibited and 
explained. Open daily. Admission, Is. : 

MapaMeE TussauD AND Sons’ Wax-works, Baker-street, 
Portman-square.—An interesting collection. Open daily. 
Admission, Is. 

CoLosseum, Regent’s Park.—Open from 1 to 5, and 
from 7 to 10 o'clock. Admission, 2s., Children, half-price. 

PaNnorAMA, Regent’s Park.—Open daily. Admission, . 

Ditto, _— Leicester-square.—Open daily. . Admission, 
Is. to each View. 























